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ANTED TO PLACE $6000 ON MORT- 
gage in Philadelphia, in sums to suit. Desirable bonds and 
four houses forsale. Address Thomas H. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ANTED. —FAMILY WILLING TO GIVE 
good home and advantages to bright child, boy or girl. 
Children’s Aid Society, 1278. Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 


W. ANTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN, CHARGE 
of a small place, either fruit, garden, or general farming, 
near city preferred. For reference, etc., address E. B., this office. 


MRS. 8S. A. GOVER, 
Rooms and Board. Transients Accommodated. 


No. 1126 12th ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CUNSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


08 HILLBORN g C0 
BEDDING, 


—FURINITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 
Offer subject to prior sale and advance 


vege 
of price without notice $600,000 


Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of 
“The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,”’ secured by com- 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- 
derlying security to $2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest. Also 


$76,000 


Twenty-year six per cent. Bonds of the Augusta City Railway. 
This road shows net earnings of 7 per cent. on stock. Price 102 
and interest 


e 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


——MEDIU M FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS - 


MARY E. 


WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker. 
$14 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Millinery. tizzme s. tamper fr, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


NOTICE. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1892. 


Arrangements have been made, as heretofore for Friends 
wishing to attend our yearly meetings, by which card orders will 
be furnished upon application By presenting these, Friends 
may obtain return excursion tickets at a rate of two (2) cents per 
mile traveled. 

Tickets may be purchased at ticket offices of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System at and from New York City and points south, 
at and south of Canadaigua, N. Y., east of rittsburg, aud north 
of Woodlawn, Virginia. Also by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Co. from any point east of the Ohio river. 

Tickets on sale from Tenth month 24th to Eleventh month 
8d, inclusive, and wilt remain in force for return trip until 
Eleventh month 9th. 

Card orders will be furnished upon application, by John 
Comly, Friends’ Book store, Philadelphia, or the undersigned 
committee, at Baltimore. HENRY JANNEY, 

837 N Eutaw Street. 
EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
7 South Street. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommodation 
for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting-house, Baltimore, 
are requested to forward their applications as promptly as possi- 
ble. The rooms will be ready for occupancy On Sixth-day even- 
ing, tenth month 28th, for those who wish to attend the sessions 
of the Meeting of Miuister and Elders. ou Seventh-day 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meeting-house, 
or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board or lodging, or both, 
can be obtained in the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The 
Committee is prepared to furnish the names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be 
Friends : 

CHALKLEY HOLT. 817 W. North Ave. 

P. JENNIE HEWES, 1523 Park Ave. 

SALLIE H. STARR, 308 £. Townsend St. 

ANNIE L. LEWIS, 1357 York Road. 

Sub-committee of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., 
recretary of the General Cc ommittee 


Friends’ Library Association. 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
sociation will be held in the Meeting-house 
15th and Race Streets, on 


at 8 o'clock. 


addressed to any of the following 


Friends’ Library As- 
(Cherry Street end), 
Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 21st, 
Edward H. Magill, ex-president of Swarthmore 


Subject : 


College, will 
address the Association. 
Racine.” 


“ Life and Writings of Jean 
It is earnestly desired that Friends and contributors should at- 
find out how useful the Library has 
All are invited. WM. B. WEBB, Clerk. 


tend these meetings so as to 
been and is. 
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*“ Hunger sweetens beans ; 
gives a relish 


a good appetite 
to the most humble. fare.” 


Then why not send 60 cents for a pound 


INGRAWM’S 
BLENDED TEA 


—so much cheaper than Cocoa. 


William 8. Ingram, 








| Samuel Dutcher, 1913 Spring Garden St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (SONTRACTORS, 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Rare, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 


HENRY | _ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
C. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS ear #20 St 112 NW. 10th St. 


404 North 82d Street. 
see being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 
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‘ALIMAOAS 


1S1OPSIAUT TAO OMA VEU AL 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowakRpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
Sarau J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
Sarah H. Philadelphia; George L 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch St., 
Phila. 


more, Pa; Peirce, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 


youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
No. 31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Penna. | near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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“TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES. 





Thies Company has met every obligation promp'ly in | 


the paat ; the outlook is excellent : crops are above the 
average. Collections prompt. Lands selling rapidly 
for cultivation. 

We recommend these securilies with confidence. 
They draw six per cent. for one, two, three or five 
years, in mounts to suit. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE Manager, 


940 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ea it SAVES Y% THE FUEL! 


nd Postal for proofs, from many prominent 
m... look at results, then look at price PIRST 
ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
y SALE rate, and secures agency. Write at once. 
aa” ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., Rochester, M. Y. 


PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


About 300 ages. Printed on good paper and neatly 


bound in cloth. 
Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Guspe! Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 
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| For Dry Goods 


ane 


——THE BEST PLACE Is— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


=D? COS — 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
Hovuse- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 


STREETS. 


ties of gonds, 
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“aman 


Was lever done” 


Latit Gold 


Dust li. th mi ‘ 
came tober ken, Andi Wa 
She's through befare the men. ~ 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole on 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 
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Swar thmore College, 


SW ARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 


C2 HAPPA QUA “MO UNTA IN INSTITUTE—_ 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 

ehase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ISS MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 


(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
Will reopen September 29 
The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 
man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


TEWTOWN FRIEN VDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


WARTHMORE GRAMMA R SCHOOL, 


An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and references the best ; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. ” 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 

preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 

ness education. The schoo] will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 

Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 

under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 

Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E, WILLITS, S8ec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Opens Ninth month 13th. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
The best of teachers and teach- 
ualed. Finest School Gym- 
r week. 
ILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


United States. Idea! location. 

ing. Buildings and ee une 

nasium in America. And only $5. 
Address G. M. 











Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application 


EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Il. 


~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. 


Clement “ Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


sig WM. HEACOCK, 2205- , 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHBA. : 


-_ nel — 








Speviat avwoutivn paid Ww DiMiValiiiug. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEIR(E (COLLEGE 
°F BUSINESS 
“© SHORTHAND 


class commercial school affording complete 





e ent for business life. Also French and German. 
Office open all summer for eramination and enrolment 
of students. Fall term begins Tuesday, September 6th, 
1892. Application blanks new ready. Early enrolment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand ee 


ment, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andr 
Carnegie’s renmarkable address on practical education, 
call or address, 

THoMas May Perrce, Ph. D.. Principal and Founder, 
Recerd Building, 917- 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HARVEST. 
NATURE has ripened her fruit and grain : 
But what, O soul! are the sheaves you bring? 
While the rich earth offers her golden gifts, 
What is the gain of your harvesting? 


Have you garnered patience from day to day ? 
Have you gathered the precious fruits of love? 
Has charity grown by the dew of tears 
And the sunshine streaming from above ? 


In the sheathing husk of the outward life 
Have you found the kernel God yearns to give ? 
Have you gained with the body's nourishment 
The “ word” by which man doth “live”? 
—M. F. Butts, in S. S. Times. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
To every one who desires to worship God in spirit and in truth 
this letter is addressed. 
DEAR Frienps: It is unusual to report the proceedings 
of the Yearly Meeting in the form of a letter, but it 
is done that I may, if possible, speak to you, not face 
to face, but heart to heart. 

The meetings recently held in Virginia were an 
inspiration never to be forgotten, but the manifesta- 
tions, in our own Yearly Meeting, of the wonderful 
love and power of the Heavenly Father in caring for 
and guiding his trusting children, far transcended 
anything that has come within my experience, and 
in consequence it has become not only my privilege, 
but my exceeding great responsibility, to bear testi- 
timony to what the Lord our God has done for us, 
that his name may be magnified in the earth. 

One year ago a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the revision of our Book of Discipline. A great 
deal of careful attention was given to the subject by 
Friends connected with the various monthly meet- 
ings, and in Sixth month last members of the com- 
mittee belonging to each quarterly meeting submitted 
a report to the Yearly Meeting’s Committee. These 
reports were duly considered and from them a Pro- 


posed New Discipline received sufficient approval to | 
warrant it being printed for further examination. A | 


copy was sent to every family for this purpose. The 
members of the committee in each monthly meeting 
examined the copies returned by Friends in their 
respective localities, and reduced them to one ap- 
proved copy, which was forwarded to the members of 
the committee in their quarterly meeting. These 
copies were also combined into one which was sent 
to the Yearly Meeting’s Committee which met on 
Fifth-day preceding the gathering. This is men- 
tioned to show how thoroughly all were awakened 
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had an opportunity to engage in it. On Seventh-day 
the committee were ready to report on every thing 
except the vital point of the fundamental doctrine 
and a few minor matters, all of which were in the 
hands of sub-committees appointed to consider them 
further, and report on Third-day, at 1 p.m. Many 
were the anxious hearts, for all realized that it was a 
fiery test of our beloved Society. Would it be able 
to stand? As we look back over the road we trav- 
eled, we acknowledge with songs of gratitude and 
praise, that his Spirit has led us, raising up one here 
and another there to meet the urgent needs of the hour 

On First-day morning the sincere desire of many 
hearts was voiced in the earnest supplication of a 
dear sister, that the Lord would prepare our hearts 
to receive the good seed, and take away all darkness 
and unbelief; that he would bless the hearts that 
were gathered, and enable his servants to proclaim 
the true Gospel,—fill their cup to running over. She 
asked a blessing upon the silence that we might wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth ; that the little ones 
might be gathered in and the older ones strength- 
ened, making this truly a meeting of power from on 
high, and to him would we give all the honor and 
the glory, now and forevermore. 

Our attention was especially called to the purpose 
for which we had assembled. Was it to see some- 
thing great and wonderful? ‘‘ What come ye out for 
to see? A reed shaken by the wind?” If we had 
come to be instructed through human understand- 
ing, human instrumentality, we would find we were 
depending on that which is like the reed shaken by 
the wind; but if we were there for the purpose of 
being fed of the “ bread of life,” then it was essen- 
tial that we come unto the “ tree of life,” and by thus 
coming it would be our privilege, for there are no 
flaming swords cutting to the right and to the left in 
the way of the children, and we could put forth our 
hands and partake of the fruit of the tree, and be 
filled with light. 

We were tenderly reminded that there might be 
something for us to do; that the human will that had 
risen up in us be slain, before we could come to this 
“ tree of life.” It is not enough that we know the 
Divine will that we may partake of the refreshment 
that is provided on the table, but we must individu- 


| ally sit down, reach forth and partake of the rich 


blessings that are spread before us. They must be 
incorporated in us that we may be brought into one- 
ness with the Father. We were entreated to enter 
into this close examination, and be shorn of every- 
thing that stands between us and the infinite God, 
that our selfish nature might be slain and crucified. 


to the importance of this work, and that every one ! “Ob, be willing, you with me and I with you, to sac- 
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rifice everything that the Lord our God has required 
of us, and let us go forth in the power, in the ma- 
jesty, in the oneness, leaning upon the arm of our 
Father. Qh, let us in the holding of this meeting be 
so thoroughly dedicated and overshadowed that we 
will be willing togo down even unto death rather than 
that truth be draggled in the dust. Let us more and 
more fully dedicate our hearts, our minds, our all to 
the service of the infinite Father. 

We were greatly bleased through the labors of 
Levi L. Benson, a minister from Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, as well as strengthened and encouraged by the 
presence of other Friends, both with and without 
minutes. Words of comfort and cheer were ad- 
dressed to many hearts that were seeking for the 
bread of life. “ Blessed are they who do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
This promise comes from God, by the authority of 
the spirit of God, and there is no failing upon his 
part; and it comes to every one of us. L. L. B. felt 
that there was an anxiety to know of the things of 
God, and a desire upon the part of every one to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth, and to come into 
that condition in which the soul should be satisfied 
as with marrow and fatness. Yet the human mind 
was struggling in darkness; in the shadows of the 
past and the confusion of the present; it was to a 
very great extent in the wilderness. There is that 
desire to know the plain, simple life of the Son of 
God,—to be led in a plain path because of this dark- 
ness. There is no human reasoning in the natural 
man that can lead us out of the wilderness, no mat- 
ter how highly educated his intellect may be. There 
is no settled rest in man, no dwelling place, until he 
is willing to come into the ark of safety, willing to 
accept the truth of God, and believe in it and know 
of that crucifixion of self; to know that the carnal 
mind is crucified and slain. Thisis what is meant by 
“being converted and becoming as a little child” ; 
“except a man forsake all that Ae hath, be cannot be 
my disciple.” Unless he forsakes all of self, and fol- 
low the Great High Priest, who has entered in once 
for all, to obtain redemption for us. Until we turn 
from dead works to serve the living God, we will not 
know of this rest, because there is placed a flaming 
sword to guard the way. If man could come in his 
selfish nature he would mar the peace. Man, in his 
natural state, cannot know the things of God. He re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, 
for they are spiritually discerned. The only way 
that is open for us to come into this rest is to have 
the knowledge in our own hearts that we have 
ceased to do evil and learned to do well; having re- 
pented of our sins and asked God to forgive us ; hav- 
ing known eelf to be crucified, and being sprinkled 
with the blood of the Lamb, which is the life of 
Jesus Christ. This baptism into the life and faith of 
Jesus Christ is something which the human intellect 
may not reach, no matter how much it may know of 
theology. 
large upon the revelations to us, growing from the 
first impressions up to the greater impressions, we 
cannot know of these things of God. 





Unless we are willing to receive and en- | 





_ = ee 

The speaker said he felt the drawing cords of the 
Heavenly Father’s love to every individual in the 
house. “God is no respecter of persons, but every 
one that worships him in spirit and in truth will be 
accepted of him.” The spiritual life is described in 
the Old Testament in the journey of the Jewish 
nation to the promised land. It is a very instructive 
history to read. We see the defilements into which 
our selfish natures will lead us wrought out in the 
lives of that people. The Bible does not pretend in 
all its relations to be an inspired book. There is 
much historical knowledge in it, but underlying it 
all from Genesis to Revelation is a Divine Wisdom 
that meets the witness for truth in sincere and 
earnest seeking souls, and such will ever testify from 
their living experience that the same Power that 
inspired the Scriptures will enlighten our understand- 
ing and teach us through the written record new 
and beautiful truths relating to his kingdom. As we 
grow in true wisdom and grace, new revelations will 
be given to us and dark places will be made bright 
as the noon-day sun. We can all bear testimony 
that there were those who wrote as they were bap- 
tized in the Spirit of Truth. Then let us believe the 
truth as it is recorded in the scriptures by those who 
were inspired by the Holy Spirit of God, and we 
will find that what is recorded there is not 
only true in itself but is a type of our present re- 
ligious experience. 

We were earnestly entreated not to stop when we 
have reached that point where men call us Chris- 
tians,—before we know the deep things of God. It is 
just as unreasonable to deny a thing we do not un- 
derstand, as to believe a thing we do not under- 
stand. All advancement in scientific research is 
made by believing what we understand, which leads to 
experiment. So, in the attainment of spiritual 
knowledge, faith must go before. We are not com- 
pelled to believe anything that there is no truth in, 
but we are bound to respect those things that were 
said by those who gave evidence that they were 
under the baptism of the spirit of truth. There isa 
great difference between seeing the kingdom and 
desiriny to enter in, and the realization of that desire. 
There is a possibility of attaining that realization, 
of entering into the kingdom of God, while we are 
in this world. May God bless his people to-day, is 
my prayer. 

The precious silence which ensued was empha- 
sized, not broken, by the following words of thanks- 
giving and prayer : 

“ We thank thee, our Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast sent thy laborers abroad in the 
land, that they may reap thy harvest, to be gathered 
in thy own good time in the kingdom of God. We 
thank thee, too, for the seed which thou hast sown 
in the hearts of many of thy children. And, oh, we 
pray thee that the dew of heaven and the sunshine 
of thy love may germinate and bring forth its har- 
vest for another hand to reap. 

“ We thank thee that it finds expression in the 
hearts of these, thy children. 

“O, our Father, the world hath not known thee, 
—thy infinite love and mercy. We pray thee, mani- 
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fest thyself in the hearts\of thy children with power. 
Bring unto us all a consciousness of thy presence. 
We pray thee, as we pass from this place, that thy | 
spirit may go with us, that it may strengthen our 
daily life, and waken in us a higher, truer conception 
of thee. May we go forth in the power of thy spirit 
to proclaim in our daily life the truth and the purity 
of Jesus Christ. We thank thee for all thy temporal 
blessings, but more for the indwelling power of thy 
spirit, enabling us to realize that we are thy children 
and thou art our Father, from whom proceedeth all 
the gifts both temporal and spiritual. 

“ Be with us through the valley and through the 
shadow, and light us into thy kingdom, where there 
is no need of the sun, neither of the moon, for the 
glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof.” 

Friends assembled in the afternoon under the 
same deep baptism of Spirit. Our attention was 
called to the importance of shaping our lives to con- 
form with our religion, our faith, our doctrine, rather 
than to try to formulate a religion, a theoretic doc- 
trine that would conform to the weaknesses of 
humanity, which inclination is abroad in this day. 
We should live out our conception of God. Perhaps our 
greatest besetting sin is the want of forgiveness, and 
this stands in the way of our progress. We pray for 
forgiveness and yet hold an unforgiving spirit against 
another. Our doctrine is based upon the revealed 
will of God to man. Where can we go to find a | 
higher source of Light, a higher Wisdom, a higher | 
communion than communion with our God? Let | 
us gather unto the Father, and learn of him the ways | 
unto salvation. He will teach us as never man | 
taught. He will teach us the ways of life everlasting. 
We were earnestly called to dwell in him, and shape 
our lives to conform with his teachings. “If you 
propose to believe in Jesus, live like him. If you pro- 
fess to believe in God, live so as to be like him.” 

Another Friend called our thoughts to the con- 
templation of the vision which John saw, of the 
coming of that period of which prophecy foretold, 
which Peter proclaimed he was waiting for, and | 
which the world in all the ages that are past and 
present, ardently desires. When we come to hate | 
that which we once loved because it is evil; when we 
come to love that which we hated because it rose up 
and condemned us for our sins; when we come to feel 
in our nature as God feels, to love as he loves, and to 
turn against all that is in opposition to the Divine 
will—this is conversion. Tais is the birth of the 
Spirit. This is the in-breathing of the Divine Love, 
and man then becomesa living soul. Then comes 
that grand evolution of the overcoming of all the 
appetites and passions that array themselves against 
the babe just born. 
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We do not come at once into the fullness of per- 
fect manhood in the natural world. We come into 
the world without experience. It is the unwritten 
sheet with all to learn. Step by step the natural 
child comes up, and this is a type of the spiritual 
growth. Weare born as children, we have accepted 
the voice of God as it came to our souls, and we will 
realize the fulfillment of his promise, “ I will be with 
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thee. My spirit will go with thee, and I will give 
thee rest.” This rest is when the evolution into the 
higher life is realized. We must first know a com- 
ing out of bondage to our appetites and passions. 
Jesus Christ came into the world to reveal the truths 
of his religion, to reveal the highest idea of God, our 
Heavenly Father. He came into the world to say to 
Jew and to Gentile, God is no longer a God of the 
Hebrews alone, but there is a “ rest” which he gives 
to his children, wherever found. God is love. 
Never before, until the coming of Jesus of Nazareth, 
did the world realize or conceive of the love and 
mercy and long-suffering of the Father. “For unto 
you is born this day a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” The influence of the religion of Jesus in 
bringing about a better and higher condition in the 
world is marvelous and manifest. O, let us not for- 
get his great power and his great love for us. May 
his grace abide with us, and make us strong in over- 
coming the world. And may we be enabled, through 
this Christ, to do a work in the world which will 
cause it to rise up and call us blessed. 

A devotional meeting was held in the evening, 
which was felt to be a favored occasion. We were 
specially enjoined to “ Wait upon the Lord,” as 
the servant waits upon his master, to serve the Lord 
our God. There were a number of offerings from 


| those whose cups were filled to running over. 


F. M. R. 
(To be Continued.) 


MISQUOTATIONS AND MISAPPLICATIONS 
OF SCRIPTURE. 

[THE following article was published in FrIENDs’ INTELLI- 

GENCER, First month 19, 1867, over the signature “S.,” 

which probably implied the authorship, or at least the com- 

piling labor of our late esteemed friend Susanna M. Parrish 


then one of the editors of the paper. The republication of 


| the article has now been asked for by a Friend whothinks it 


valuable in correcting the erroneous citations often made by 


public speakers. We print it, therefore, exactly as it was 


| given at the time stated, but it ought to be observed that 


the Revision of the translation of the Scriptures has made 
changes in the language of the text, in some places.—EDpI- 
TORS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

As a treasury of the religious thought of man in 
the remotest periods of his history, the Scriptures 
must always be valuable. The light shed upon 
our relation to God, as a father, and upon human 
duty, since the introduction of Christianity, has 
thrown into deep shadow many things recorded in 
the Old Testament; but we could no more dispense 
with this record than could a man who had attained 
a high degree of spiritual experience profitably dis- 
pence with the remembrance of his early and imper- 
fect, perhaps erroneous, ideas of God and duty. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the Scriptures 
have been miraculously preserved to us. Their 
preservation is simply a testimony to their great 
worth ; just as gold and diamonds are preserved in 
preference to articles of less value. In what are 
called the Dark Ages, there were, no doubt, individ- 
uals scattered here and there in whose hearts the 
lamp of divine love and truth burned brightly, 
though its rays could penetrate but a little way into 
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the darkness. Monasteries and convents were then 
the depositories of the precious volume, and we are, 
perhaps, mainly indebted for its preservation to that 
superstitious veneration for its letter, which, in more 
enlightened minds, would be sinful. ; 

Truth is an ever-present inspirer, furnishing, in 
every age, the form of expression best adapted to 
convey its teachings to that age; so that there is no 
absolute necessity in preaching or prayer to use forms 
of expression adopted in the past; indeed, the slid- 
ing too easily into these sometimes obscures the exer- 
cise, and is a temptation to utter words without life. 
Much of the language of Scripture, however, is so 
flowing, poetic, and beautiful, and has become so 
much a part of our religious thought, that the 
thought and the language are apt to arise in the mind 
together. When this is spontaneous, and the passage 
correctly given, we recognize the gem in its old set- 
ting; but when texts are strung together inappropri- 
ately, or mangled in the quotation, some of the bril- 
liant beauty of the truth is impaired. 

Though an humble, earnest spirit in a minister is 
far before mere verbal accuracy, yet to refer toa 
recognized authority (which is understood to be done 
when Scripture is quoted) and then to misquote or 
misapply it, is not strictly just. 

Most of the following examples of misquotation 
and misapplication have already appeared in print, 
but others are new. Some of these passages are 
so habitually miequoted as to induce the belief that 
we copy from each other, and do not sufficiently read 
for ourselves. 

“As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance 
of a man his friend,” should be, “ Iron sharpeneth 
iron; 80 a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.” Prov. 27:17. 

“ So plain that he who runs may read.” The text 
is, “ Make it plain upon tables, that he may run that 
readeth it.” Hab. 2: 2. A man cannot read while 
he is running, but he may read and then run, as the 
passage implies. 

“Mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.” 2 Cor. 10: 4, has sometimes added to 
it, “of sin and Satan,” which is not in the text. 

“No man can redeem his brother, nor give to God 
a ransom for his soul,” is not Scripture. It seems to 
be taken from Psalms 49: 6, 7, 8, 9. “They that 
trust in their wealth, and boast themselves in the 
multitude of their riches ; none of them can by any 
means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him (for the redemption of their soul is precioas, 
and it ceaseth forever), that he should still live for- 
ever, and not see corruption.” 

“The shepherd of Israel, who sleepeth not by 
day, norslumbereth by night,” is incorrect ; it stands, 
“ Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slum- 
ber nor sleep.” Psalms 121: 4. 

The word “Zion” is applied to the Church of 
Christ on earth; “Israel,” also. There is but one 
Zion, or one Israel ; therefore, “ our Zion,” as if there 
were many, is incorrect. 

“ Owe no man anything but love,” is an incorrect 
quotation of Rom. 13: 8; “Owe no man anything 
but to love one another.” 








“Tn the midst of life we are in death,” is from the 
book of Common Prayer. 

“The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” The 
nearest approach to this is, “A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast.” Prov. 12: 10. 

“A nation shall be born in aday.” There is no 
such prediction in the Bible. The only passage like 
it is, ‘‘ Shall a nation be born at once?” Isaiah 66:8. 

“Choose the Lord for your portion, and the God 
of Jacob for the lot of your inheritance,” is not Scrip- 
ture. The 9th verse of the 32d chapter of Deuteron- 
omy says, “For the Lord’s portion is his people; 
Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” 

“Strength in weakness, riches in poverty, and a 
present help in every needful time,” is not found in 
the Bible. Neither is the expression, “ Who was 
never foiled in battle.” 

“The zeal of thy house hath eaten thee up,’’ has 
sometimes been used against those who were pre- 
sumed to have manifested too much religious zeal. 
The pronoun “thee ” should be “me.” It is an ap- 
peal of David’s to the most High ; “ The zeal of thy 
house hath eaten me up; and the reproaches of them 
that reproached thee are fallen on me.”’ Psalms 69: 9. 

“The will of man never wrought the righteous- 
ness of God,” is not Scripture. The Apostle James 
says, “ For the wrath of man worketh not the right- 
eousness of God.” James1: 20. 

The Apostle Paul is often quoted as saying, “ I 
live by faith in the son of God.” The expression is, 
“T live by the faith of the Son of God.” Gal. 11: 20. 

That precious text, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden,and I will give you rest,” 
(Matthew 11: 28), is almost always misquoted thus: 
“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden,” ete. 

“ Little children, love one another,” is not in the 
Bible, but is taken from a tradition respecting John, 
called the divine. 

It is often said that it required a miracle to con- 
vince the Apostle Peter that God is no respecter of 
persons ; whereas, by reference to the 10th chapter of 
Acts, we shall find that it was a vision that was 
made use of toconvey to Peter’s mind this important 
truth. 

“Not to be wise above what is written,” used to 
repress curiosity about hidden things, is not in the 
Scriptures. 

“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” is a 
line of Sterne’s. The nearest approach to it in Scrip- 
ture is, “ He stayeth his rough wind in the day of the 
east wind.” Isaiah 27: 8. There is no such passage 
in the Bible as “ Morning light and evening song.” 

“A Saviour, or I die; a Redeemer, or I perish for- 
ever,” is from Augustine, one of the early Christians. 

“That bourne from whence no traveler returns,” 
is from Shakespeare. 

Some preachers are in the habit of supplying 
words in Scripture texts, with the intention of mak- 
ing them more clear. This, besides being an implied 
depreciation of the understanding of their hearers, 
is calculated to nullify the effect which the bold, un- 
qualified, unamplified style of the Sacred writings 
has in awakening and stimulating the intellect. 
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David exclaims, in Psalms 84: 10, “A day in thy | vines, would have been better for the remorseless 


courts is better than a thousand.” “ Elsewhere” is 
often added, and spoils the contrast which is between 
blessedness and duration. 

In quoting from Matthew 25: 21, “ Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord,” the addition is generally 
made, “ and into thy Master’s rest.” 

Proy. 10: 22. “The blessing of the Lord it maketh 

truly) rich.” 

1 Cor. 11: 9. 
neither have entered into the heart of man (to con- 
ceive) the (good) things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” 

Eccle.9: 10. “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with (all) thy might.” 

Matt. 25: 10. “And they that were ready, went 
in with him to the marriage” (chamber). 

Isa.1: 25. “Thy dross and thy tin” (and thy 
reprobate silver). 

Psalms 46: 4, 
of God.” 

“As the tree falls, so it lies; and as death leaves, 
so judgment finds,” is not the text, which is thus: 
“Ifa tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, 
in the place where a tree falleth there it shall be.” 
Eccle. 11: 8. This passage, so often used to enforce 


“ Shall make glad the (whole) city 


the doctrine of everlasting punishment, has no appli- 
| denounces with unsparing hand. 


It is found in connection with an 
to liberality. The “clouds,” which, 


cation in the text. 
exhortation 


when “ full of rain,” “ empty themselves upon the | 


earth,” and the “ tree,” which, when it falls, removes | 


not from the place where it fell, appear to be used as 
poetic figures. 

“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.” Rom. 12: 1. This passage is 
applied by Friends almost exclusively to the attend- 


ance of meetings, thereby missing the larger applica- 
tion meant by the Apostle, which is, that the whole | 


man should be consecrated to the service of God by 
keeping the body pure and holy. 


From the British Friend, Tenth month. 

OUR DEBT TO WHITTIER. 
QUAKERISM bas produced many prophets, but only 
one poet. 


of artistic interests with worldliness—has had its 
natural effect. Most of us can make money ; but too 
many of us hardly know good poetry from bad. 

It is only in passing that I desire to touch upon 
the literary aspect of Whittier’s poetry. It may 
safely be said, I think, that some few of his poems 


are likely to find a permanent placein English litera- | 


ture. None, probably, are up to the high-water 
mark of poetry; we cannot compare him with 
Browning, or with Tennyson; but with Longfellow 
and Lowell, with Clough and Matthew Arnold, he 
will hold a place among the second rank of poets. 
If his main concern had been literary fame, he 
would have done well to publish less and to polish 
more, 


not unfrequent repetition. Most of his poems, like 


“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, | 





| the natural 
| clothing of the ideals that moulded his character 
| and directed his life. 


| dear. 
| George Fox himself. 


His thought is at times diffuse, and there is 


| application of the knife. 


And yet there is a certain power and charm in 
Whittier’s poetry, which we look for in vain else- 
where. The thoughts are sound and noble, the 
imagery beautiful and appropriate, the language 
pure, and often musical. If he has not the hamor 


| and sparkle of Lowell, he has more spontaneity and 


artlessness. His frequent use of stanzas, each in it- 
self complete both in thought and expression, lends 
his verses with peculiar aptness to quotation. 

The source of his influence and popularity is to 


| be found mainly, I think, in the intense reality that 


pervaded all he wrote. He never sang for mere 
effect. His thoughts were never self-centred. His 
poetry is the spontaneous expression of himself,— 
utterance of his inmost thought,—the 


To us, as Friends, this quality makes him doubly 
To the last he remained as true a Quaker as 
The Inward Light is the 
beacon that irradiates all his soul. Our idea of wor- 


ship was never so nobly worded as in ‘ First-day 


Thoughts.’ Our assertion of the essential dignity of 
man as man is the inspiring thewe of half his verse. 
Priestly assumption and ceremonial religiousness he 
Hence our debt to 
Whittier must always be greater than that of the 
world at large. He has enshrined in living verse 
the ideals that make us what we are. 

But it is cheering to note the extent to which his 


| best poems, even those that breathe the purest 
| Quaker spirit, are being adopted as hymns by other 
| Christians, who find that they express for them as 


well as us the inward movements of the religious 
life. In common with all earnest souls, we owe to 
Whittier not merely songs of sweetest melody, but a 
voice to cheer and help us in life’s direst con- 
flict, and spiritual food to sustain and to restore 
us when faint and weary with the way. His poetry 
may be said to be all religious,—for with him life 
was religion, and religion was life. The struggle 


| that we are waging he too has known; he has ex- 


perienced the fightings without, as well as the fears 


| within; and having come off victorious he throws 
The Puritan repression of the stheticin- | 
stincts that long prevailed among us—the confusion | 


back a light to help us as we tread the dark and 
dangerous valley. He has discovered something of 
life’s secret, and discloses to us what he sees of its 
inner meaning and its purpose. He can tell us the 


| true principles that alone make life worth living,— 


the ideals whose resolute pursuance constitutes a 
worthy being. 

For him the issue of life’s conflict was the sure 
possession of a serene and triumphant faith,—a faith 
in God which included faith in man. Nowhere do 
his verses rise to a higher level than where, in tones 


| of utmost tenderness, he depicts a soul at rest in the 
| arms of Eternal Goodness. 
| inspiring than when he assures us that there is no 


Nowhere is he more 
human heart so cold or dead, but that “ beneath the 
winter’s snow lie germs of summer flowers.” 

Hence there is real help to be found in his life 
and in his writings, for those on the one hand who 
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are led into deep waters of religious doubt, and for 
those too who are called to do battle with the social 
problems of the age. If he does not himself answer 
the questions and solve the perplexities that en- 


tangle the seeker after truth, he does at least direct | 


him to the Source, and disclose to him the method, 
by which an answer may be found. It is not £0 
much through “ obstinate questioning ” of the things 
of time and sense, as by an inward revelation in the 
secret of our own souls, that we sball find the dawn- 
ing light ; it is not through the cultivation merely of 
the logical intellect, but through the expansion of 
the heart and the training of the will,—by throwing 
the soul open to the sweet influences of Divine and 
human love,—that the light will broaden and deepen. 
“And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day.” 

And as regards the problems of social life that 
more and more perplex us, we may find help from 
Whittier in the thought to which he often gives ex- 
pression, that in every man, bowever apparently de- 
graded, lie hid the seeds of a better life; and that it 
is as the fetters which hinder its due development are 
broken and cast behind him, that man’s higher nature 
will flower and bring forth fruit. Hence from the 
depths of his soul he believed in freedom and democ- 
racy, and even to the end retained his hope and trust 
in man. 

“ Age brought him no despairing 
Of the world’s future faring ; 
In human nature still 
He found more good than ill. 


To all who dumbly suffered 
His tongue and pen he offered ; 
His life was not nis own, 
Nor lived for self alone.” 
EDWARD GRUBB. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 41. 
TENTH MONTH 30, 1892. 
THE GOSPEL PREACHED AT ANTIOCH. 

GOLDEN TeExT.—He exhorted them all, that with purpose of 

heart they would cleave unto the Lord.—Acts. 11: 23 

READ Acts 11: 19-30. 

We now take up another line of Christian work, 
going back to the scattering abroad of the disciples, 
which was forced upon them by the persecution that 
followed the stoning of Stephen. Their mission was 
to the Jews only, and they traveled as far as 
Pheenicia, a country to the north of Judea, lying 
along the Mediterranean Sea, and Cyprus, an island 
in the Mediterranean Sea, less than fifty miles from 
the coast, and Antioch, the residence of the Roman 
Governors of Syria. All these were under Gentile 
rule, but a large number of Jews resided among the 
people. While these exiles were preaching to the 
Jews only, there came disciples from Cyprus to 
Antioch and held meetings among the Gentiles, 
which led to many being gathered into the fold of 
Christ. 

Menof Cyprus. This is evidence that many of the 
people of Cyprus had already embraced the Christian 
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faith, and were prepared to enter upon the work of 
carrying the gospel to other cities. 

The hand of the Lord, etc. They were successful in 
bringing many of the Gentiles to accept the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The church which was in Jerusalem. This was the 
centering point for those who went forth on these 
missionary journeys. Whatever question might arise 
was referred to the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem 
and whatever success attended the ministry of these 
“ scattered ” ones was faithfully reported to them. 

Sent forth Barnabas, etc. He was a Levite who 
lived on the island of Cyprus, and became an early 
convert to the faith. The church chose him, because 
“ he was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost,” to 
go as far as Antioch and bear to these new disciples 
their messages of love and sympathy, and encourage 
them to “cleave unto the Lord with full purpose of 
heart.” 

He went forth to Tarsus, etc. This wasthe chief city 
of Cilicia, and the birth-place and early home of St. 
Paul. It was to see Paul and have him enter upon 
the work at Antioch that Barnabas went to Tarsus. 

For a whole year, etc. These two became close 
friends, and worked together teaching and gathering 
intochurch membership, those who became converts. 

First called Christians. Antioch, the pagan city 
where Greek and Roman rulers lavished the treas- 
ures of art and scholarship to give it a name among 
the great cities of their age, was the first to give the 
name of Christians to the disciples of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. 





TOPIC: GCSPEL SERVICE. 

Gospel service, two words, yet one not complete 
without the other. One interpretation of the word 
gospel is good news concerning Jesus Christ and his 
salvation ; service, an act of serving; Jesus, the man ; 
Christ, the power which dwelt in Him in its fulness, 
enabling Him to rise superior to the Adam man, and 
perform His wonderful works. 

Think you that His preaching and testimonies 


| would have to-day the same practical value if His 





service had not been so wholly complete? If weare 
carrying a glass of water and it is very full,and some 
one jars against us, it will run over. So, if we are 
becoming more and more conscious of the Christ that 
dwells in each one of us, our gervice to our brother 
man must follow, as surely as effect follows cause; 
“for out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” 


Right here is a point for young people; to be sure 


| that our gospel service is not only following out the 


forms and ceremonies of any religion, or simply per- 
forming a duty, feeling it must be accomplished; to 
realize that true gospel service is one of love in its 
highest, deepest sense,and does not only devolve 
upon the so-called ministers, but from the youngest 
to the oldest it is in their power to hand forth a cup 
of loving service. Loving, ah, indeed; unless love 
is the root and motive that prompts our actions, the 
true stamp is not there. Think of a light-house; 
what a power it represents. So silently and clearly 
the light shines across the waters, enabling the mar- 
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iner to guide his vessel safely into port. Think of 
the faithfulness of some one, whose work it is to see 
that each day the lamps are trimmed and filled with 
oil so the light may shine. 

So with us; if we only see to it that our thoughts 
are right, and love the ruling motive, we need have 
no anxiety about our actions, for our light, too, will 
shine across the sea of life, and our gospel! service 
will help others toward their harbor. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

We go back to the persecation that was begun with 
the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts 8: 1), and scattered 
the disciples of Jesus throughout Judea and Samaria, 
leaving only the Apostles in Jerusalem. We have 
followed Philip and Peter, also John and the Evan- 
gelist Barnabas, in their various labors in Gaza, 
Lydda, Joppa, and Cesarea, and now from the same 
starting point take up the line of work entered upon 
by the disciples (their names not given) who went as 
far as Phoenicia, the island of Cyprus, and to An- 
tioch, preaching only to Jews who had settled among 
the gentiles of those regions. 

Pkcenicia was north of Palestine, lying along the 
coast, and had for its chief cities, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Berytus, the latter is now called Beyrout. The origi- 
nal name of Phcenicia was Canaan, signifying low- 
lands ; its Greek name is from the Greek word for 
the palm-tree. Cyprus was the island still known by 
that name in the Mediterranean Sea; in those early 
times it was in close commercial relation with 
Pheenicia. Antioch was the chief city in Syria, and 
was founded by the Greeks three hundred years 
before the Christian era. Jews from the first had 


settled there and formed a large element in the popu- 


lation. After the country came under Roman domi- 
nation, Antioch was made the capital of the province 
of Syria, and became the residence of the Roman 
governor. Being the center of gentile Christianity, 
it continued to be an important Christian city for 
several centuries. Cyrene was on the African coast, 
corresponding tothe modern Tripoli. It was settled 
by a Greek colony more than 600 years before our 
era. The Jews formed alarge part of the population 
at the time of our lesson. 

Some of the scattered disciples who had come to 
Antioch were originally from Cyprus and Cyrene, 
and these preached the gospel to the Greeks also. 
Many ancient authorities read this “‘ Grecian Jews,” 
but from verse 20, we are led to conclude that they 
were not Jews. 

The brethren who traveled into the places that 
have been named were still fettered by their Jewish 
prejudices, and as we see by the record, they spoke 
“ the word to none, save the Jews only.” The men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene were the exceptions, and that 
they are specially mentioned in connection with the 
Greeks makes it more than probable that while 
Peter needed a vision to find out that “God is no 
respecter of persons,” these earnest men from among 
the Grecians were broad enough tosee that “ in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is acceptable to him.” 

The Apostles and brethren in Judea heard that 
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the Gospel was preached to the Gentiles, and the 
stricter ones of them—those of “ the circumcision,” 
as they are called—were dissatisfied, and when Peter 
returued to Jerusalem they contended with him, 
charging that he had eaten with “the uncircum- 
cised.” But after he had rehearsed the circum- 
stances of his interview with Cornelius, and what 
had followed, they were satisfied that God had 
granted to the Gentiles also “ repentance unto life.” 
And when the report reached them of the success at- 
tending the ministry of their widely-scattered breth- 
ren, they were quite prepared to send a message of 
kindly greeting, with words of help and comfort to 
the newly-gathered converts at Antioch. Barnabas, 
who was himself a native of Cyprus, was selected, 
and his exhortation was just what might be expected 
from one who was 80 wel! caiculated to conduct such 
a mission ; a man of noble character, full of enthus- 
iasm and faith in the work to which he had given 
himself, he could not fail in his effort, and from what 
immediately follows, we infer that the number of the 
disciples was increased through his ministry. This 
made it important that assistance in the work should 
be given, and we find that Paul, who was then at 
Tarsus, was sought out by Baruabas, who returned 
with him to Antioch. They entered upon the labor 
together, and for a whole year continued to preach 
the Gospel with wonderfal results. 

It is worth remembering as an incentive to like 
efforts, that the missionary work so successfully con- 
ducted was entirely in the hands of the brethren ; no 
evangelist or apostle, so far as we, know, had; taken 
part until Barnabas was sent from Jerusalem, and 
Paul the Apostle joined him. 

Herein is a lesson full of instruction to us as a re- 
ligious body. Christian work was then carried on by 
men who had not been set apart to the Gospel min- 
istry, and why may it not be possible to do the same 
now? Wesurely must see that this is in full accord 
with the fundamental principle held by us. That 
“God is the teacher of his people,” if believed in 
and adhered to, will enable the sincere disciple in 
whose heart this doctrine has found a lodgment, to 
be a messenger of the Inspeaking Word, wherever 
he goes. It is because we do not sufficiently rely 
upon this Word, that there is a weakening of the 
testimony among us. If every one carried the Gos- 
pel in his life, bis word, and his example, the effect 
would be seen and acknowledged. Every Friend 
ought to be a preacher of righteousness in his neigh- 
borhood and among his associates. These disciples 
went everywhere preaching the Word. They had 
found something that brought joy and gladness to 
their own lives, and the unselfish love which it had 
awakened reached out to share the blessing with 
other lives. 


Tue world is so full of sadness that I more and 
more make it a point to avoid all sadness that does 
not come within the sphere of my duty. [read only 
“ chipper ” books, hang prisms in my windows to fill 
the room with rainbows, cultivate the gayest flowers, 
and seek cheerfulness in every possible way.—Lydia 
Maria Child. 
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THE STATUS OF WHITTIER AS A FRIEND. 
We never though of claiming the departed poet as 
one of our body of Friends. His membership in 
New England Yearly Meeting, which for many years 
has not extended recognition of any sort to the 
yearly meetings of our body, is a fact perfectly well- 
known and understood. He would have disclaimed, 
of course, any membership connection with us, had 
the question been presented him. 

The relation of Whittier to us, and the ground 
upon which it could be said, and has been said, that 
he was one with us in feeling, is capable of a very 
simple explanation. He was a “ Friend’ in the wide 
and true sense. Hestood upon the original and only 
true ground of Quakerism,—its fundamental! doctrine 
of the Divine Immanence, and its maintenance of 
usages through which this doctrine becomes a living 
reality. His devotion to this ground-work of the 
Society is as well known as his poetry. It is every- 
where manifested, and many times strenuously 


declared. 
** the unpardonable sin 


Is to deny the Word of God within.” 

Standing thus he stood with any and all, eitherin 
this country or in the old country, who hold fast to 
original Quakerism, and who do not supplant it, or 
confuse it, by insisting on certain dogmatic views as 
essential. He says in his letter to William Edward 
Turner, a few months before his death, that “ the doc- 
trine of the Divine _ Immanence, the inward Word 
and Teacher, [is] the root doctrine of Quakerism, 
without which it has no right to exist as a distinct body.” 
And in his earlier letter (1890) to the president of the 
Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, he says: 
“ We need to direct our attention to the one central 
truth upon which Quakerism rests—the Divine Im- 
manence—the Inspeaking Word. Resting upon this 
vilal doctrine as it was proclaimed by Fox and Penn, 
and Barclay and Penington, we could forget all our dis- 
sensions and be virtually once more a united people.” 

The significance of the lines which we have itali- 
cised must not be carelessly considered. They an- 
nounce propositions which are vital. The funda- 
mental doctrine is not alone set forth, but equally 


distinct is his statement that resting upon it there 
could be a substantial unity of all true Friends. 

The position of Whittier, therefore, was that of 
one of the members of New England Yearly Meet- 








ing, as it and all other yearly meetings of Friends 
stood before the test of “orthodox” views was ap- 
plied, in the early part of the present century. Such 
a test had not been applied in the life-time of George 
Fox, either in England or here, nor had it been 
applied from the day of his death on down through 
the century that followed. Doubtless there were 
many Friends who held to the “ orthodox ” view; if 
so, they had that right. Doubtless, also, there were 
others who did not hold to it; and they had an equal 
right. The Society was not built upon that test ques- 
tion, and the freedom of individual belief on all but 
the fundamental doctrine was permitted. 

This was“ Old-fashioned Quakerism,” and it was 
to this that Whittier adhered. What his views on 
theological questions were, is a matter of only minor 
importance,—a subject not without interest, and not 
without testimony in his poetry and elsewhere, but 
still entirely secondary to the main question whether 
he held that none were Friends but those who de- 
clared themselves “ orthodox.” That he did not 
hold this Pharisaism is perfectly plain. That he re- 
garded himself, in his membership with New Eng- 
Jand Yearly Meeting, as being a fellow Friend with 
all who held to the old ground, and refused the mod- 
ern Test, is perfectly demonstrated. We would that 
the spirit of this Saint John of Amesbury might once 
more prevail, and that it might be seen as a new 
revelation of the old Truth that Quakerism is not 
what many in the Nineteenth Century have asserted 
it, a sect founded upon the affirmation of “ ortho- 
dox” doctrine, any more than it is one founded upon 
a denial of that. Whittier was a Friend, as we have 
already said, in the broad and real sense. His devo- 
tion to the essentials of Quakerism was intense and 
unshaken. His allowance of liberty upon the non- 
essentials was complete. And—let those doubt who 
may—there can be no continuing Quakerism on any 
other ground. Praise then to the faithful poet- 
prophet who so testified ! 


A FRIEND writes us that he has a number of books 
and magazines,—some Friends’ books, other miecel- 
laneous,-—that he would like to donate to some West- 
ern community where there is a scarcity of such lit- 
erature. Any one desiring such reading, and sending 
name and address to us, will have the same forwarded 
to the Friend in possession of them. 


BIRTHS. 

RHODES.—In Bowdle, South Dakota, Seventh month 
17, 1892, to John and Mary P. Rhodes, a son, who is named 
Charles B. 

SPEAKMAN.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Tenth month 17, 
1592, to Dr. Wm. W. and Anna T. Speakman, a daughter, 
who is pamed Martha Travilla. 

STILES.—In Camden, N. J., Sixth month 26, 1892, to 
Charles and Susan P. Stiles, a son, who is named Charles P. 


ee nee 
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MARRIAGES. 

FOU LKE.—LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Moorestown. N. J., Tenth month 5, 1892, 
under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, 
Joseph Thomas Foulke, of Gwynedd, Montgomery county, 
Pa., son of the late Daniel and Lydia W. Foulke, and Laura 
Lydia Lippincott, daughter of Samuel R. and Hannah B. 
Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J. 


POWELL—HALLOWELL.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, in Lansdowne, Pa., Tenth month 15, 1892, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race 
street, Walter C. Powell, son of Thomas and Sarah M. 
Powell, and Margaret E. Hallowell, daughter of Benjamin, 
Jr., and Lydia T. Hallowell, all of Lansdowne. 


MATTHEWS—MATTHEWS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Tenth month 6, 1892, under the care of 
Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, Granville, son of the late 
Elias and Margaret H. Matthews, and Mary R., daughter of 
John D. and Anna F. Matthews, ali of Baltimore county, 
Maryland. 


VROMAN—GRIEST.—On the 12th of Tenth month, 
1892, at the home of Josiah W. and Ella M. Prickett, at 
Flora Dale, Pa., by 
Menallen Monthly Meeting, A. Clark Vroman, of Rockford, 
Illinois, and Esther H. Griest, of Flora Dale, Pa., youngest 
daughter of Jesse W. Griest, deceased. 

WORTH—JACKSON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 11, 1892, under the 
care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Herbert P. Worth, 
son of John D. and the late Elizabeth Worth, and Caroline 
H. Jackson, daughter of Emily and the late Halliday 
Jackson, 


DEATHS. 

PENNELL.—At Thornbury, Delaware county, 
Tenth month 9, 1892, Wm. D. Pennell, in his 77th 
Interment at Concord Friends’ ground. 

HICKMAN,.—At Minneapolis, Minnesota, Tenth month 
3, 1892, Charles, son of the late Joseph E. and Mary L. 
Hickman, in his 21st year. 

KNIGHT. 
Knight 


Pa., 


year. 


-On Tenth month 16, Edward 


late of Atlantic City), in the 57th year of his age. 


1892, G. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VII. 
We leave our kind friends, Daniel Griest and wife, 
riding all day over one continuous prairie, with but 
little change in scenery to claim our attention. Still 
an inspiration came while enduring the heat and 
dust of the day, remembering that in my boyhood 
days I wondered what this life meant with its toil 
and care, and what the end was to be. So with the 
day; we might wonder why this long, weary ride, 
but we are more than compensated for all this to find 
ourselves (as the day closes), landed in the beautiful 
city of Denver, of which we have heard so much. 
Nor do we think its beauty as a city has been over- 
estimated, containing, as it does, some as fine build- 
ings as we can find in any of the eastern cities, while 
in its surroundings it has the advantage over these, 
with the extensive prairie on one side, the snow-clad 
mountains with the Garden of the Gods, Pikes Peak 
(which we could see seventy-five miles distant), and 
other places of interest on the other. And to be so 


Friends’ ceremony, and under care of | 
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near all of these without visiting them demanded 
more self-denial than has been called for in some 
time; but our disappointment in the main object of 
our visit forbade the indulgence in mere pleasure 
seeking, for after a day’s search we could only find 
in the city directory three names furnished by 
Friends as members, and these had all left the city. 

So that our visit as a religious purpose was of no 
avail ; but we feel justified in having madethe attempt. 
In the afternoon we took the train for Fort Logan, to 
visit an old acquaintance from our Canadian home, 
(Clarkson Playter), whom we found about eight miles 
out of Denver, and whose home is situated on a 
beautiful elevation, from which can be seen much of 
the grand scenery already referred to. We find our 
friend busily engaged in gardening and fruit growing, 
which can only be successfully carried on by means 
of thorough irrigation. For this Nature has made 


| abundant provisions in the beautiful, clear water of 
| the Platte river, which is being utilized, through 


long and rightly directed ditches,to nearly all parts 
of the tillable lands, which, by this means, are made 
very productive. 

Our friend very kindly accompanied us to the city 


on Sixth-day morning, and being well acquainted, 


showed us much of its beauty, and added materially 
to the interests of the day for us, leaving us in the 
afternoon for his home, while we took train in the 
evening for Grand Island, where we arrived at 11 
a.m.on Seventh-day, waiting until 7 p. m, for train 
to Fairbury, where we are met at midnight by our 
kind friend, Ira Bedell, in whose home we find a 
hearty welcome. They being the only family of 
members in the neighborhood, appreciate very much 


| the visit of Friends. We find two meetings arranged 


for First-day in a school-house, and find Friend Ed- 
ward Coale is here also to join in the labor. The 
meetings were both well attended by an attentive 
and interested company, some of whom, we learn, 
seldom go to meeting except when Friends come this 
way. Like other places we have noted, there could 
easily be a Friends’ meeting built up, but the seem- 
ing demand of such places, in this age, is for a leader, 
and while we sympathize with them in their condi- 
tions, hungering, I believe, for a more simple form of 
truth than is commonly taught, still we are as yet 
unable to suggest a plan by which Friends can, con- 


| sistently and satisfactorily operate in such fields, and 


I must only leave the question now for further de- 
velopment. 

Second- and Third-days are spent in social ming- 
ling, accompanied by our good friends, Ira Bedell 
and wife, visiting on Second-day a few miles distant, 


| a Friend by the name of Jane Moore; Third-day we 


drove eleven miles to Joseph Starr’s (a brother of 
Wm. C. Starr, of Richmond, Indiana), and was sorry 
indeed, not to find him at home, but enjoyed our 
visit with the wife and daughter very much, and like 
the preceding day, found ourselves accompanied with 
feelings of interest for the welfare of the higher life, 
that demanded expression. And while we are not al- 
ways looking for such labor,we can only feel thankful 
to be found willing, and we find the baptism of the 
spirit often leads into near sympathy with human 








¥ 


experience. And we are henenale reminded upon 
such occasions of a circumstance in my father’s house 
when but ten years of age, when our esteemed 
friend, Elizabeth Newport (then traveling in the 


ministry), asked for a time of silence; and I am quite | 


sure ite impression will never be erased from my 
memory. So, in our small measure, we feel encour- 
aged to faithfulness in our day, and if only one other 
heart can be made to rejoice as mine has, for such 
helps through human instrumentality, 1 shall feel 


that my life is not in vain. And if I would not be | 


encroaching too much upon the space of your paper 
I would express, for the encouragement of other 
hearts, my belief that while they have ceased from 
their labors, their works do follow them. We have 
been blessed through the descent from that devoted 
life of a mantle of ministry upon a faithful daugh- 
ter, with whom we met in the early days of our min- 
istry, that seemingly added to the inspiration of our 
life, and frequently stimulates to greater faithfulness. 


Isaac WILSON, 
Fairbury, Neb , Tenth month 13. 


NEBRASKA HALF YEAR’S MEETING. 


NEBRASKA Half Year’s Meeting will be held at Ge- 
noa on the 3lst of Tenth month, at 11 a.m.; the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh-day 
preceding, at 2 p. m. 

A train for Monroe and Genoa leaves Columbus 
at 2.20 p. m., making connections with the east and 
west bound trains on the U.P.R.R. Friends coming 
from the South by leaving Lincoln at 9°02 a. m., can 
make connection by way of Valley Junction. Those 
coming from the North, by way of Norfolk, at 10.40 
a. m., will make connection at Oconee Junction. 

Friends will be met at the train at Monroe or 
Genoa by addressing a pestal to either of the follow- 
ing, viz.: Joseph Webster, Monroe, Platte county ; 
Isaiah Lightner, Monroe, Platte county ; George S. 
Truman, Genoa, Nance county; David H. Brown, 
Genoa, Wm. E. Walton, Genoa. 


LETTER FROM A PALESTINE GUIDE. 
[JOSEPH M. SHAAR, the writer of the following letter, isa 
“dragoman,” or “tourist agent,” at Beyrout, Syria, a 
native of the mountain region nearthat city, and educated 
at the English college there. When a party of Friends, 
including S. Robinson Coale, Ezra Lippincott, and others, 
visited Palestine in 1890, they were conducted by Joseph 
M. Shaar, and formed such a high opinion of his conscien- 
tious and upright character that a correspondence has 
since been maintained. The extracts here given are from 
a letter recently received by one of the party.—Eps. IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.]| 

Breyrovut, Syria, September 13, 1892. 

We have had quarantine in our country 
until last February, and of course that affected our 
business a great deal, for I lost three parties, but at 
last I went to meet the fourth of them to Cairo and 
had a good chance of booking several others at the 
time, and so the number of the party was twelve 
persons, nine ladies and three gentlemen; that was 
in the end of February. Having completed our 
Palestine tour of forty-five days with my new camp 
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equipments, ‘(tbat would beat any one else’s in the 
East, as the party testified), I proceeded with them 
to Constantinople, accompanied by letters of intro- 
duction from the Governors of Lebanon and Syria to 
the grand Ministers there, where I met every kind- 
ness from them. Having spent about two weeks 
there, Icame back home, and fifteen days after I 
went to England, and have only come back in the 
middle of August, after spending two months there. 
I have learned and seen good many thingsin Europe 
this year; that was the first time I left my own 


| country. I liked it very much, indeed. It makes me 


very sad to compare that country with ours, but as 
we have commenced to climb that ladder, I hope 
that we shali get to the top some day. 

About two months ago our Lebanon Governor 
died, and we received a new one from Constantinople 
this week, and so several have gone to meet him, 
and when he arrived several people commenced to 
read and speak their speeches, and all of them were 
in praise of the Pasha Governor; at last I stood and 
said: “I can only praise you because your features 
show that you are an energetic and justice, but I 
shall not praise your deeds until you prove them to 
be gocd in several ways. To be energetic and justice 
of course is your duty towards the king and people, 
but, if you will help to plant trees upon all the bare 
hills of Mount Lebanon, and if necessary force the 
inhabitants to do it, and help to open schools even 
in the smallest village, a school for Architecture 
here, and to send a certain number of young men 
every year to Europe, to study about the silk worm, 
and several other things, and to have in the future 
the factories for all our needs. If you would help in 
all these then you will be praised.” I thought that 
he became angry with me in speaking to himin such 
way, but at last he called me after I left, talked to 
me very kindly, and took notes of all the things I 
mentioned to him, and hope he will try to do it. 

We bave not had a very warm summer this year 
in our country as you have. The health is very 
good in general here, and no cholera this year in the 
Kast. The engineers are at work now on the rail- 
way between Beyrout and Damascus, and between 
Damascus and Howrau (the Bashan), but the one 
from Mount Carmel is not yet decided to be. The 
train is expected to run soon between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. The tomb of Anania bas been excavated 
this yearin Jerusalem. A great number of the Jews 
have come to live in Palestine now. The plain of 
Jericho that the Sultan owned was sold to the Jews 
and they have already built a colony on the bank of 
the Jordan, as I was told a short time ago,--and all 
this has taken place since March, it seems. 

I shall advise you, my dear sir, to visit Palestine 
again in thespring, and arrange to be here in the 
first week of Mareb,and don’t be bound to rush it as 
{ have done with my party this year. They started 
sick and ended the trip in best of health ; they wrote 
me saying that they never been in such a good 
health as after the Palestine camping tour. 

The Turkish passports are still to be had for all 
the parties traveling in the Turkish Dominion, and 
the American passports are to be vieéd by a Turkish 
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embassador before arriving at Turkish ground. We 
always expect to have a shower or two on the way 
somewhere in March or April, and sometimes in 
May. 

I sometimes keep my parties in tents at Damas- 
cus—it is more pleasant in those gardens on the 
Abana banks in a fine day, than to be in a hotel, but 
when the weather is wet, I always take my parties to 
Hotel Dimitu, the same one you have been to. 

J.M.S. 


FROM THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 

From a Private Letter. 

We opened on the 3d, with fifty pupils, which is 
very encouraging, and to-day we number seventy. 
Our opening morning was pleasant to us all, as many 
mothers and grandmothers accompanied the children, 
as is the custom on the first day, and after the 
teachers had each spoken a word of greeting to the 
pupils, several of the old people rose and expressed 
their pleasure and satisfaction. It is surprising to 
hear how well, in their quaint way, these old people 
can express what fillsthe heart. John G. Phillips, 
one of the trustees, also was present, and gave a 
sensible, practical littletalk to teachers and pupils. 
We now seem to be in good working order and every 
thing moves smoothly. In the Industrial Department 
we are somewhat behind, as the older boys have not 
yet come in, many having to remain home till next 
month on account of the crops. But we hope fora 
full number in the boarding department lateron. We 
now have only ten. The cry everywhere is scarcity 
of money, and I believeit is true. I know there are 
many girls and boys in the country who want to 
come, but are deterred from doing so by lack of 
meane. Forseveral days before school opened we 
visited as many families as possible in and around 
the town and everywhere in the country found the 
whole family in the cotton patch. Many parents 
begged to keep their children out for a month, so 
they might earn a little money. This was reasonable 


and we could not urge them to do differently. I hope 


for a successful winter in the school. The pupils we 
have, all seem earnest and ready for work. 

A kind letter from Mr. Branson, [manufacturer of 
knitting machinery, Philadelphia], says he will 
present us with a knitting machine for use in the 
Industrial department. I am so glad, as it will 
broaden the field a little for the girls. 

: I am very anxious for our school to bea 
success, and that we may give some permanent good 
to each one of these poor people under our care. I 
find the teachers all good, earnest workers, and 
ready to do everything possible for the good of the 
school. Evizapetu F, Crivey. 

Aiken, S, C., Oct. 12 


CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Tuis body met Tenth month 15, at Willistown meet- 
ing-house, where were gathered a large number of 
First-day School workers. This old, but very well 
kept place of worship is located somewhat remote 
from railroads, and it therefore necessitated several 
miles of driving to reach it. This, however, was far 
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from being objectionable, as the day was one of the 
balmiest of Indian summer days, and the autumn 
foliage at its finest. Some of the maple trees were 
beautiful beyond description, contrasting finely with 
the bright yellow and dark green of their compan- 
ions; even the wayside shrubs were aglow with bril- 
liant coloring, all assisting to make driving enjoyable. 

The schools composing this Union were well rep- 
resented, except the one at Chichester, where one or 
two faithful workers have the courage to persevere 
in the good cause. Much sympathy was expressed 
with these lonely ones, and the Union addressed a 
letter to the superintendent there, conveying to her 
somewhat of the feeling that covered the meeting 
when their report was read. The other eleven re- 
ports gave evidence of earnest work in the 
schools. An interesting discussion on the question, 
“Should the attendance upon First-day Schools be 
left to the free choice of the Child ?” was decided in 
favor of a loving enforcement of obedience in the 
direction of religious duty by a punctual attendance 
of both First-day school and meeting. 

Visitors from other Unions were acceptably 
present, as well as four Friends from that centre of 
recent interest, Lincoln, Va. 

Near the close of the session there was well intro- 
duced by a member of Darby First-day School the 
following question: ‘‘ How far may Friends be at 
liberty to invite pupils who have arrived at a suitable 
age and who show an interest in the Society by their 
attendance at our meetings, to become members ?” 
Some expression was given thereon, all in the direc- 
tion of encouraging such to join with us, but a more 
general participation would have been gratifying. 
The hospitality of Willistown Friends was most 
manifest, and all felt the day to have been full of 
interest and profit. The next semi-annual meeting 
will be at Chester, Pa. H. 


WORK ON THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 

Newtown, Pa., Enterprise, Tenth month 15. 

Work on the George Friends’ School is progressing 
nicely, the weather since the ground was broken 
being all that could be desired for vut-door employ- 
ment. John B. Buckman’s force of thirty men and 
fifteen horses is making good headway in excavating 
the cellar, and the other lines of work are being 
energetically pursued. Several car-loads of Consho- 
hocken stone have arrived for the foundation walls 
and more are continually on the way. Good pro- 
gress is being made with the artesian well, and as 
soon as water is reached the masons will mix their 
mortar and begin laying stone. Superintendent 
Lovett has had a frame building of good size erected 
on the grounds, which will be used for the storage of 
carpenter and bricklayers’ tools and a workshop for 
stonecutters; a part of the building will be set aside 
as a private office for the convenience of members of 
the committee and others interested who may have 
occasion to visit the grounds. Several Newtown 
carpenters have been employed and others of the 
town are working on the grounds. The greater part 
of the stone for the foundation walls comes from the 
Alnwick quarry, at Huntingdon Valley. 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, PHIL’ A. 
THe Young Friends’ Association met Tenth month 10, in 
the parlor at Race street, the President, Isaac Roberts, in 
the chair. More than one hundred persons were present, 
of whom thirty-three were members. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting were read and 
approved, and the minutes of the special meeting held at 
the First-day School Conference in Eighth month were 
likewise accepted. The History Committee reported the 
presentation of the biographical sketch for the evening ; 
the Discipline Committee reported progress in the work 
upon the question referred by the Current Topics Commit- 
tee last Sixth month, but that upon consultation it has 
been decided that the answer nee ied to be presented in a 
different form from that asked for, and that it will be pre- 
sented before the Association at an early date. The Lit- 
erature and Current Topics Committees had no reports. 
The Executive Committee reported that it was resolved to 
ho'd a special meeting of the Association as a Whittier 
Memorial Meeting, on Tenth month 20. On motion the 

resident appointed Wm. W. Birdsall, Mary H. Whitson, 
and Mary Janney, to codperate with himself to prepare for 
it. The following programme was adopted for the meeting. 

1. A paper on Thomas Chalkley, by Annie C. Lippincott. 

2. A paper by Wm. W. Birdsall, on “ The General Con- 
ference held at Goose Creek, Va.,’’ to be followed by verbal 
accounts of it by others who were there. 

The Committee having charge of the Whittier Memo- 
rial Meeting reported progress in the preparation of a pro- 
gramme for that evening, and invited suggestions: they 
also requested that Friends spread the report of the com- 
ing meeting. 

The paper on Thomas Chalkley, read by Wm. W. Bird- 
sall, was briefly commented upon. 


The paper on the Goose Creek Conference was then 
read ; in reporting it one is forced to quote its writer, “ It 
is not a question of what to put in, but what to leave out,” 
so full of interest was every page. 

rhe two organizations—the First-day School General 
Conference and the Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor 

hold biennial meetings at the same times and places, and 
are the only organic connection between the seven yearly 
meetings, unless the system of correspondence be so con- 
sidered. The special train southward, Eighth month 13, 
bore a lively and interesting company, and, “although evi- 
dences of serious purpose were manifest in every individual 
of the three hundred and fifty, they were not all serious,”’ 
and reminiscences of the first conference held, at the resi- 
dence of Lydia H. and Thomas H. Hall, twenty-s-ven years 
before, found their way into the lighter talk. In vivid 
language we were told of the reception given the party at 
Purcellville (the railroad station nearest Lincoln), and the 
systematic preparation for the entertainment of so many 
hundreds at such a distance from supplies, was admiringly 
commented upon. All the meetings were made seasons of 
unusual refreshment and profit by reason of the presence 
of so many of the most prominent members of our society. 

The meetings of the Fairfax Quarterly Meeting were 
such as we are all familiar with. The meetings of the 
First-day School Conference, held Third- and Fourth-days, 
were presided over by Jos. A. Bogardus, of New York; 
they were devoted to the reports of its commit ees, papers 
upon the vital topics involved, and reports from the First- 
day School Associations of the seven yearly meetings. 
The most important step taken was the decision to depart 
from the previous practice of using the International 
Scripture Lessons, and to take up, with the opening of the 
coming year, the systematic study of the New Testament. 

The session of Third-day afternoon was given up to a 
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model meeting of this Association. The proceedings com- 
manded the absorbed attention of the entire assembly, and 
called forth many expressions of sympathy and approval 
from widely different sources. That the meeting served 
its purpose was manifest in the number of inquiries as to 
the proper methods of beginning a similar organization, 
and it has since borne practical fruits in the actual! form- 
ing of more than one Young Friends’ Association. 

The unity which has come about between our First- 
day schools and the meeting,—making the two really one, 
—was well evidenced by the hearty way in which a number 
of our most prominent ministers took part in the Confer- 
ence ; and it was good to see and hear the earnestness with 
which the young members joined with their elders in tes- 
tifying to their faith in our principles, and of their affec- 
tion, not only for them, but, also, for the history and pres- 
ent organization of our Society. 

The meeting of the Philanthropic Union, composed of 
largely the same people, occupied Fifth- and Sixth-days ; 
they were presided over by John W. Hutchinson, of New 
York, and were devoted to considering the reports of the 
different committees, and papers bearing upon the various 
branches of the work. 

The absorbing interest of all the sessions is somewhat 
indicated by the fact that each saw the house (accommo- 
dating about seven hundred) crowde!, and all were anx- 
ious to hear and participate to the very end. The closing 
hours of the First-day School Conference and of the Phil- 
anthropic Union were alike devoted to expressions of ap- 
preciation of the bountiful hospitality and to responses by 
the Virginia Friends. 

Between sessions the visitors attended committees, or 
enjoyed the social life, visited the old burying-ground, 
where lie the remains of Samuel M. Janney, or called at 
his former home. With keen appreciation of the value 
and benefit of such gatherings as that of the Goose Creek 
Conferences, and of this one especially, the paper closed. 

In the comments which followed, the point was noted 
that in the Fairfax Quarterly Meeting there was one query 
asked, which has no parallel in our Book of Discipline, 
which by its answers shows the growth or decrease of each 
monthly meeting since last report; and as such statistics 
seemed to have a most stimulating and excellent effect 
upon the members, it was felt that such a query could be 
added with advantage to our own series. 

Then came verbal accounts, of so much enjoyment and 
entertainment, that some feared a wrong impression might 
be given of the work done at Lincoln ; but what wasreally 
conveyed to us who had not the privilege of being there, 
was a sense of joyousness and inspiring encouragement per- 
vading every portion of the meetings such as is suggested 
by no account of any other gathering in our Society, in 
the present century at least. 

It was felt that for far-reaching results this Conference 
cannot be surpassed, and that it must be impressed upon 
all that it was not a cause but a result of tie twenty-seven 
years of labor intervening since the little gathering in the 
home of Thomas H. and Lydia H. Hall at West Chester. 
Friends can no longer say that the First-day School move- 
ment has borne no fruit, when such a gathering, accom- 
plishing such work, has been made possiile. The meeting 
of our Young Friends’ Association at Lincoln seemed a 
success ; the subje.t was too large to be handled in two 
hours, yet we seemed to have enthused those in attendance. 

We were reminded that all the yearly meetings are 
looking to us to develop in our work, yet it is believed 
that we can make this Association a success, as far beyond 
our present as the Goose Creek Conference was beyond that 
of twenty-seven years ago. 





It was then asked that the following question be re- 
ferred to the Discipline Committee : ‘‘ What was the origi- 
nal name of our own yearly meeting, and when was it 
changed to the present form ?”’ 

The secretary reminded all committees and Friends 
that it has been one of our rules that all reports, reviews, 
and papers become the property of the Association upon 
their being read before it, and requests that any having 
such papers in their possession will forward them as soon 
as may be, and that in future care may be exercised to de- 
liver such papers at the close of the meeting at which they 
are read. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

“ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.” —This is the title of a monthly 
journal issued by the “American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching,” 15th and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia. ($1.50 perannum.) The number, Tenth month, 
contains séveral articles on the work, chiefly relating to the 
conferences of the past summer at Oxford and Edinburgh 
the former very well described for us by J. Russell Hayes’s 
recent letter. One of the papers, a short one, is by Prof. H. 
W. Rolfe. 

Several courses of lectures for different 
announced. Prof. R. E. Thompson began a course at Read- 
ing, Tenth month 7, on “English Literature,” and 
will be followed by Prof. E. P. Cheyney, Eleventh month 
18, with a course on “ Central Europe in the 19th Century.” 
Prof. C. N. Thorpe has courses on ‘‘ Early American His- 
tory,” at Chester, Langhorne, and Coatesville. 


“centres”’ are 


THE ScHOOL AT GERMANTOWN.—A friend 
in the educational work of our Society says: 


interested 


“Among the schools which could be enlarged in scope, 
and advanced in grade, with great advantage, is that at 
Germantown. It should be able to carry its pupils forward 
fully to the point of entrance to college, and should do this 
without the need of sending them to 15th and Race streets. 
The opportunity for a first-class school of college prepara- 
tory grade is excellent in Germantown, where there is a 
large percentage of cultivated people of means, desirous of 
providing their children with thorough educational advan- 
tages. Already this part of the city is favorably known for 
its schools, and the general good repute thus established is 
a help rather than a hindrance to the development of our 
Friends’ School. To assume a position of equality with the 
Academy, and the Coulter street Friends’ school, ours 
would need the expenditure of some money. But this 
ought to be obtainable, and probably would be, if the ad- 
vantages to be derived were fully understood.” 

THE STuDY OF PHYSICAL ScIENCF.—The educational 
value of the study of physical science in our normal schools 
is the subject of a paper by R. Ellsworth Call, in a recent 
number of from which the 
made : 


Science, following extract is 
“Physical science means, if it means aught, extended 
application of mathematical data and methods, statement 
of facts in other than sententious relations, the discovery 
whether for the first time it 
laws. 


matters not—of underlying 
This is culture of the very broadest nature; this 
means ability to generalize; this constitutes the first stage 
in a successful intellectual career. I do not believe that 
one who is abundantly able to develop Strum’s Theorem, 
trace all the wanderings of the heroes of the Odyssey or the 
neid, outline the journeys of Paul in Asia minor, or dis- 


cover meanings in “The Taming of the Shrew” of which 
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its great author never dreamed, can compete in intellec- 
tual vigor with the lad able to determine the constitution 
of a compound substance, decide correctly the affinities of a 
noxious stranger plant, orto read facts, older than the pyra- 
mid of Cheops, in a scratched pebble found at the school- 
house door. The one reads fiction long bereft of educational 
value, the other deals with facts of our daily lives. The 
one lives and thinks with an ancient stranger people, the 
other breathes an atmosphere of intellectual activity and 
intellectual endeavor. The one deals with symbols—with 
words as various in significance as are different the minds 
that use them, the other with laws unchanging, necessary, 
logical. The one, taught by novelists, dramatists, and poets, 
whose function it is to create imaginary worlds, dwells in an 
ideal world constructed to suit himself, the other lives in 
the midst of things of practical accomplishment.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTEs.—President De Garmo 
delivered a lecture before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion on the evening of the 16th inst., his 
‘The Nation's Place in Civilization.” 


subject being 
The lecture is the 
first of a series of First-day evening talks, the whole being 
entitled “‘ Factors in Civilization.” 

The endowment fund, for a fellowship, recently donated 
by Howard W. Lippincott, A. B.,’75,in memory of his 
father, Joshua Lippincott, has been increased from $7,500 
to $10,000. 

Under the auspices of the Somerville Literary Society 
a lecture was given in the Alumni room, on last Seventh- 
day afternoon, by Miss Dale, a returned missionary. Her 
description of Persian life and manners was vivid and en- 
joyable, and the need of further aid to the Eastern peoples 
was emphasized. 

A number of alumni and ex-members of the college 
visited Swarthmore on the 14th inst., and played a game 
of foot-ball with the present team. 

sos 


Samuel J. Entrekin, ex-’95, visited college on the 


to 


15th 
inst. and entertained the students with a talk upon work 
and experiences of the Peary Relief Expedition, of which 
he wasa member. He will resume teaching at Aiken, S. 
C., in a few days. 

The Phenix for Tenth month appeared last week. The 
issue contains an unusually large number of literary arti- 
cles, the usual departments, some bits of verse, editorials, 
etc. 

Frederick H. Cocks, '93, has finally decided not to re- 
turn to college, but to pursue the study of law 
sence is a serious loss to the college and to his class 


His ab- 


A mock election, illustrating the Australian ballot sys- 
tem, was held by the Eunomian Literary Society on last 


Third-day evening. C 


GRADUATES WHO ARE TEACHING.—The Swarthmore 


Phenic (Tenth month), in the “Class of ‘92,’ 
gives the following in reference to those who are teaching: 
Mary Rosamond Baker has charge of a department in the 
Friends’ School at Chappaqua, N. Y.; 
is teaching the higher branches in Friends’ High School, 
Moorestown, N. J.; Josephine Beistle has a position as 
teacher in the Germantown Friends’ School; Mary Eliza- 
beth Broomell is a member of the faculty of 


notes on 


Benjamin F. Battin 


Abington 
Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa., having charge of Eng- 
lish Literature and Composition ; Georgia Porter is teach- 
ing chemistry at Eli M. Lamb’s school, Baltimore. 

As to others, the details added - 
Charles Hart is pursuing an advanced course in chemistry 
at Lafayette College ; Frederic Neal Carr is studying law at 
the University of Virginia; Annie Hillborn is studying 
at the Van Kirk School for Kindergartners, 
Philadelphia ; Edward A. Jenkins is under engagement to 


following may be 


Training 
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go fora year to the expert department of the Electrical | known book “Common Sense in the Household,” will be 


Works at Schenectady, N. Y., and will report there at the 
end of the present month; Henry McAllister, Jr., is read- 
ing law at Colorado Springs. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

WE have received, by mail, from some unknown friend, 
a little volume, ‘Text and Verse for Every Day in the 
Year. Scripture Passages and Parallel Selections from the 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier.” The selections are 
made and arranged by Gertrude W. Cartland, the poet’s 
cousin, at whose home in Newburyport he often stayed. 
The publishers are Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. In 
her Preface, the editor says : 

“Those who are familiar with the writings of John 
Greenleaf Whittier must have noticed the frequency of his 
Biblical allusions, and the devotional spirit that breathes 
through his lines. 

“While tracing some of these allusions to their Scrip- 
tural source, the thought has suggested itself, that to place 
these corresponding passages side by side for daily contem- 
plation might be a welcome service to my pupils, and all 
who love to feed upon the utterances of pious hearts.”’ 

The little book is a repository of choice excerpts. Pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, dated for each day of the year, 
are joined with extracts from Whittier’s poetry or prose, 
and in many cases, if not all, the appropriateness of the 
union isinstantly apparent. 


—Among the autumn announcements of new books by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, are “The Story of Colum- 
bus,”’ by Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye, edited by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, with one hundred illustrations by Allegra 
Eggleston ; “ Abraham Lincoln, the Story of a Great Life,” 
by William H. Herndon, and Jesse W. Weik, with an intro- 
duction by Horace White, and many illustrations; ‘*‘ Man 
and the Glacial Period,” by Professor G. Frederick Wright : 
“‘In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
editor of the Youth's Companion, illustrated ; ** North Amer- 
ica, Vol. III. The United States,” by Elisée Reclus; ‘* Mod- 
ern Mechanics,” a supplementary volume to Appletons’ 
Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics, illustrated, edited by 
Park Benjamin, LL. B.; “Appletons’ Atlas of Modern 
Geography,” with maps and illustrations of all countries ; 
“Tdle Days in Patagonia,” by C. H. Hudson, C. M. Z.S., 
author of “ The Naturalist in La Plata”’ ; “‘ Moral Instruc- 
tion of Children,”’ by Felix Adler; a translation of Rous- 
seaun’s “‘ Emile,” by W. H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D., and 
“English Education in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,” by Isaac Sharpless, in the International Educa- 
tional Series. 

-Samuel Longfellow, brother of the poet, and promi- 
nent as a Unitarian minister, died in Portland, Me., Tenth 
month 3. He was born in that city in 1819. He was the 
author of two books of hymns, published in 1846 and 
1859, in one of which, as was mentioned in these columns, 
lately, he adapted some of Whittier’s pieces, which are now 
in common use in Unitarian and other churches. 

—The celebrated French author, Ernest Renan, died 
Tenth month 2, after a short illness, in the 69th year of his 
age. He was born in Treguier, Brittany, and educated for 
the Catholic priesthood, attaining in the course of his 
studies a marked proficiency in the Semitic languages. In 
1845 he gave up the idea of becoming a priest, and turned 
his attention to literature. The list of his books is a long 
one, many of them referring to Jewish history. He wrote 
a “ Life of Jesus,” and two or more volumes of a “ History 
of the People of Israel.” 


—A new and revised edition of Marion Harland’s well- 


issued immediately by Charles Scribner's Sons. It is en- 
titled the Majority Edition, in view of the twenty-one 
years during which it has held its place in public favor. 
In that time 150,000 copies of the work have been sold. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT NEW 
GARDEN. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


On First-day afternoon, the 16th instant, New Garden 
meeting-house, Chester county, was filled by an interested 
audience on the occasion of the Temperance Conference 
there. The First-day school furnished some excellent exer- 
cises, nearly all pointing to the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic as the only means of success, from the standpoint of 
the juvenile mind. Elwood Michener wanted to be num- 
bered among the children, and read an essay, giving a 
history of the movements among Friends, by discipline 
especially, showing the standing of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting from time to time, with reference to intoxicating 
drinks, and calling attention to the growth, step by step, 
toward its banishment from our homes, up to the present 
standard placed in discipline in 1887, when it was made a 
disownable offence to sign license petitions, or rent property 
for the purpose of sale of intoxicating liquors. The query 
as it now stands receives generally an affirmative answer 
each year, but he queried whether Friends individually are 
bearing such faithful testimony as our discipline and advices 
call for, while they continue to vote with parties upholding 
and continuing license, high or low ; and further queried 
how long it will be before the Yearly Meeting will advise 
its members to use all right endeavors to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants, and have a query: “ Do any 
of our members encourage the sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages in any way, and are they clear of voting with political 
parties that favor and uphold the licensing of places for 
such sales?” and the answer be truthfully made, “ We are 
clear.” 

Isabel G. Shortlidge, of Concord, was present by invita- 
tion, and made a strong address for the prohibitory law, 
which she thinks only attainable through a party in favor 
of such law, and one not under the rule of the liquor 
power. She appealed to voters to protect our homes by the 
power given them by franchise; that the saloon will, if 
allowed to have sway, ruin homes, churches, and schools 
everywhere. She appealed also to the wives, sisters, and 
mothers, who have no vote, but who suffer most, to arouse 
and use all their powers of persuasion in the home, for 
votes that will defend themselves and children, as well as 
the husbands and sons. She had read that one boy out of 
every six became a victim of the liquor traffic, and which 
of these here to-day are to be the victims is a thrilling 
question, which voters should think well of before a ballot 
is cast, which means the continuance of the license system. 
She was listened to with interest throughout, her audience 
seeming to agree with her that no day or house is too 
sacred to seek to know our duty upon this question. 

ELMA M. PREsTON, Recording Clerk. 


FRIENDS AT TRENTON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
On Fifth-day evening, Tenth month 13, Trenton Friends, 
after their usual meeting for worship, remained seated to 
discuss the meetings recently held at Lincoln, Virginia. 


A Friend who had attended announced for the benefit of: 


strangers present, when, where, and why these meetings 
were held. An article describing them, written for the 
Bucks county Intelligencer was then read, and acknowl- 
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edged to be a correct and interesting account. Feeling | 
descriptions were given of the untiring hospitality of our 
Southern Friends. The excellent system by which all 
arrangements were perfected without a jar, was commented 
upon with satisfaction. The extent of the good effect of 
these meetings was likened unto the waves receding from 
a stone dropped into the deep and silent pond. The har- 
mony and love which prevailed both in and out of these 
meetings had been felt to be attributable, partially, to the 
earnest encouragement the dear elder Friends extended to 
the young, whereby, when an earnest aspiration and in- 
spiration arose, the individual under that protection of 
Divine love and impulse which baffles all fear of criticism 
a thing so thoughtlessly and harmfully indulged in by 
many of us), gave expression to that which, however small, 
yet from His hand, may feed the multitude. A Friend, at 
the close of this meeting, expressed the opinion that we 
would, in all our meetings, be benefitted, if each one re- 
ceiving a good thought, would with freedom express it. 

Trenton, N. J. E. 


A FAMILY REUNION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

WE left our home on the bright autumn morning of Ninth 
month 8th, to attend the annual reunion of the Borton 
family, near Mullica Hill, N. J. It also being the eigh- 
teenth anniversary of the marriage of Asa Engle and wife 
she being the daughter of the late Aaron Borton), it was 
previously arranged that it be held at their home on the 
farm of his nativity. 

The guests, including their children, brothers, sisters, 
nieces and nephews and their children, numbering seventy- 
five, had arrived by noon, when a repast was spread, and 
after all had freely partaken and enjoyed a social time we 
were then called together for a season of reflection, the 
silence being broken by our hostina few fitting remarks 
appropriate to the occasion, citing us to absent ones, some of 
whom were in distant lands, although it was believed their 
thoughts were with us. Appropriate remarks were then 
made by several connected with the family, reminding us 
of some who have been called to a higher life; after which 
prayer was offered by a sister, which concluded the exer- 
cises, and we separated for our homes feeling that the day 
had been well spent both socially and spiritually. H. 

Tenth month 10, 1892. 


THE TONE OF VOICE. 
Ir is not so much what you say 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use 
As the tones in which you convey it. 


‘*Come here!” I sharply said, 
And the baby cowered and wept; 

“Come here!” I cooed, and he looked and smiled, 
And straight to my lap he crept. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart; 
The words may be soft as the summer air, 
And the tones may break the heart. 


For words but come from the mind, 
And grow by study and art; 

But the tones leap forth from the inner self, 
And reveal the state of the heart. 


Whether you know it or not 
Whether you mean or care 

Gentleness, kindness, love, and hate, 
Envy and anger are there. 
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Then would you quarrels avoid 
And in peace and love rejoice, 
Keep anger not only out of your words, 
But keep it out of your voice. 
— Youth's Companion. 


TOO LATE. 
WHAT use for the rope if it be not flung 
Till the swimmer’s grasp to the rock has clung ? 
What help in a comrade’s bugle blast 
When the peril of Alpine height is passed ? 
What need that the spurring pean roll 
When the runner is safe within the goal ? 
No, no; if you have but a word of cheer, 
Speak it while I am alive to hear. 
How much would I care for it could I know 
That when I am under the grass or snow, 
The raveled garment of life’s brief day 
Folded and quietly laid away, 
The spirit let loose from mortal bars, 
And somewhere away among the stars. 
How much do you think it would matter then 
What praise was lavished upon me, when 
Whatever might be its stint or store, 
It neither could help nor harm me more ? 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


THE DEATH OF TENNYSON. 
No moaning of the bar; sail forth, strong ship, 
Into that gloom which has God’s face for a far light ; 
Not a dirge but a proud farewell from each fond lip, 
And praises, abounding praise, and fame’s faint 
starlight 
Lamping thy tuneful soul to that large noon 
Where thou shalt quire with angels. 
Words of woe 
Are for the unfulfilled, not thee whose moon 
Of genius sinks full-orbed, glorious aglow. 
No moaning of the bar, musical drifting, 
Of Time’s waves, turning to the eternal sea: 
Death's soft wind all thy gallant canvas lifting, 
And Christ thy pilot to the peace to be. 
-~Edwin Arnold, in London Telegraph. 


A SKETCH OF TENNYSON. 

WE mentioned briefly, last week, the death of the poet 
Tennyson, at his home at Haslemere, Surrey, England, 
on the 6th instant. We give below a sketch of his 
life, (copied from a current periodical), 
sonal and other details added. We published, First 
month 25, 1890, an article on Tennyson’s poems, by 
Henry Van Dyke, of New York, and a week previously, 
(First month 18), there was an interesting discussion of 
the war element in his poetry, in an article copied from the 
British Friend.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

Alfred Tennyson was born August 6, 1809, in 
Somersby, a little hamlet of Lincolnshire, England. 
Several of his brothers engaged in verse writing, but 
Alfred was the only one who achieved fame. He 
was educated at home until his 16th year and spent 
much of his time in wandering through the woods 
of Somersby. In 1826 he published, in conjunction 
with his brother Charles, “ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
a little volume of boyish poems. In 1828 he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Thackeray, Helps, Garden, Sterling, 
Thompson, Kinglake, Maurice, Kemble, Milnes, 
Trench, Alford, Brookfield, Merivale, Spedding, and 


with some per- 
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others. Besides these, he numbered among the 
friends of his early manhood Fitzgerald, Hare, Hunt, 
Carlyle, Gladstone, Rogers, Landor, Forster, the Lush- 
ingtons, and other famous scholars and men of letters. 

In the companionship of such men he found the 
stimulus necessary for the development of his poeti- 
cal faculty. They all regarded him with feelings of 
warmest admiration. The young poet had at least a 
few appreciative readers during the ten or twelve 
years of obscurity when the public cared little for 
his writings. He was encouraged by their words of 
commendation to persevere. Meanwhile, he profited 
by the suggestions of his critics. In this respect he 
presents a striking contrastto Browning. He merci- 
lessly subjected his productions to the most pains- 
taking revision. He attempted various styles and 
experimented with all sorts of metres. Thus he 
served his laborious apprenticeship and acquired a 
mastery of his art. His eminent success has con- 
firmed the expectations of his youthful admirers. 

Not much has been learned of Tennyson’s early 
manhood. No very definite picture can be formed 
of his life after he left college. He seldom wrote 
letters. Even his most intimate friends could not 
succeed in carrying on a correspondence with him. 
What happened to him is not, however, a blank. A 
few ecraps relating to his history are found in the 
letters of Carlyle, Fitzgerald, Milnes, and others. A 
number of autobiographical fragments are sprinkled 
through the poems which he wrote between 1830 
and 1850, but they refer more to his spiritual devel- 
opment than to the outward events which constitute 
memoirs. 

Mrs. Tennyson and her family continued to live 
at the Rectory after her husband died, March 16, 1831. 
In the autumn of 1835, she removed to High Beach, 
Epping Forest (“In Memoriam,” CII., CIV., CV.), 
and about 1840 to Well Walk, Hampstead. Here she 
made her home the rest of her life with her sister, 
Mary Ann Fytche—nearly all her sons and daughters 
having married and scattered. She died February 
21, 1865, at the age of eighty-four. 

Alfred’s university career was cut short by his 
father’s death. For some years he remained at home 
—a diligent student of books and a close observer of 
nature. He roamed back and forth between Som- 
ersby and London, alternately in solitude and with 
his friends. Fitzgerald tells of his visiting with 
Tennyson at the Cumberland home of James Sped- 
ding in 1835. 

Through this long period he was unknown to the 
great world. He lived modestly, though not in ac- 
tual want. His books brought him no substantial 
returns till long after 1842. There was but little left 
of his patrimony, if any, when he was granted a 
pension of £200 in 1845. This timely aid was ob- 
tained for him by Sir Robert Peel, chiefly through 
the influence of Thomas Carlyle and Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes. Henceforth fortune graciously smiled 
upon him and made amends for past neglect. His 
reputation was becoming well established, and new 
editions of his poems were being called for. The 
Queen chanced to pick up one of his earlier vol- 
umes, and was charmed with the simple story of 


“The Miller’s Daughter.” She procured a copy of 
the book for the Princess Alice. This incident, it is 
related, brought him in favor with the aristocracy, 
and gave a tremendous impetus to his popularity. 
After the death of Wordsworth in 1850, Tennyson 
was appointed Poet Laureate. 

The poet married (June 13, 1850) Miss Emily Sell- 
wood, of Horncastle, whom he had known from 


childhood. Her mother was a sister of Sir John | 


Franklin, and her youngest sister was the wife of 
Charles Tennyson Turner. Two or three years they 
lived at Twickenham, where Hallam Tennyson was 
born in 1852. 

In 1852 the Laureate’s largely increasing income 
enabled him to purchase an estate of more than 400 
acres near Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight. 

In 1855 he received the honorary degree of 
D. C. L. from Oxford. His prosperity continued— 
there being considerable profits from judicious in- 
vestments and immense sales of his books. In 1867 
he bought an estate near Haslemere, Surrey, “ for 
the purpose of enjoying inland air and scenery.” 
Here he built a fine Gothic mansion, which is an 
ideal residence for a poet. 

In 1883 the Laureate had amassed property esti- 
mated to be worth £200,000. He was offered and ac- 
cepted a peerage during the latter part of this year, 
and became Baron of Aldworth and Farringford, 
January 24, 1884. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords March 11. 

The poet’s last years have been clouded by the 
bereavement of many old friends and relatives. 
Septimus, Charles, Mary, Emily, and Edward are 
dead. Hesuffered a severe blow in the death of his 
son Lionel while on the homeward voyage from 
India. He mourns his loss in the touching stanzas, 
“ To the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava.” 

Lord Tennyson was the recipient of many con- 
gratulations on the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day, August 6, 1889. The same year was marked by 
the publication of a new volume of poems, which at- 
test that his intellectual vigor was unimpaired by 
age or bodily weakness. 

Tennyson always shunned publicity, living ina 
world apart—removed from the gaze of the profane 
crowd. He rarely went into society, preferring rural 
retirement to social converse. As poet and man he 
gained by this voluntary seclusion. His delight was 
to mingle with the world of nature. The woods and 
skies, the streams and billows, have been his com- 
rades. How much they have contributed to his 
poetic greatness cannot be estimated. He was, how- 
ever, a recluse with his eyes open. He watched the 
progress of mankind and observed the trend of the 
times. 

Personally he was a man to attract attention any- 
where, with his stalwart form slightly stooping, his 
noble face,his long flowing hair and bushy beard. 
He dressed carelessly, and when out of doors wore a 
shocking bad hat; with his cloak and walking stick 
he made a picturesque figure. He was a confirmed 
pedestrian. ‘‘ Every morning,” says a newspaper 
correspondent, “in hail, rain, or snow, the poet dons 
his frowsy cap and his frowsier slouch hat, and prome- 
nades for an hour or so, none daring to disturb him.” 
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Tennyson was taciturn and brusque before stran- 
gers, whose presence annoyed him, but he was de- 
lightfully easy and spontaneous with friends. Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, in his letters to Frederick Tennyson 
and others, alludes again and again, in terms of en- 
thusiastic appreciation, to Alfred’s wise and pointed 
conversation. 

The list of his works isa long one. In 1847 was 
printed “ The Princess,” Tennyson’s first long poem, 
burlesqued in Gilbert and Sullivan’s last comic opera. 
“In Memoriam,” the laureate’s greatest poem, re- 
cently called by a competent critic “ the most, some 
say theo. ly, influential poem of the century,” was 
suggested by the death of young Arthur Hallam. 
Such poems as that on the death of the Prince Con- 
sort and the famous “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
show that the laureate did not consider bis office an 
idle honor. Of Tennyson’s other chief poems, 
“Maud” was printed in 1855 ; the first series of the 
“ Tdylls of the King” in 1859; “ Enoch Arden and 
Other Poems” in 1864; “ The Holy Grail and Other 
Poems” in 1867; a revised edition of the “ Idylis,” 
arranged in sequence, in 1870,and “ Tbe Widow ” in 
thesame year. His recent short poems are generally 
inferior to his best works. One of his latest and one 
of his best poems is “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After.” Like more than one great poet, he proved 
the delusiveness of the belief that a great poet must 
be also a great dramatist. “Queen Mary, a Drama” 
(1875), and “‘ Harold” (1877), both tragedies in five 


acts, have some poweriul passages, but as acting 


plays are dreary failures. ‘“‘ Thomas 4 Becket” is 
even worse. The last and perbaps the best of his 
dramas, “ The Foresters,” was recently produced by 
the Daly Company in New York. 


QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIES. 

Wuen this plant is seen in flower in the summer 
time, it is especially attractive by its regal beauty ; 
but the collector who might chance to meet with it 
in early spring when nothing could be seen but its 
strong root leaves, would be very likely to pronounce 
it a coarse, weedy thing. A weed is not necessarily 
coarse ; to be a weed is simply to be a plant in culti- 
vated ground which the cultivator does not want; 
and the most elegant or beautiful flower, as well as 
the most homely one, might be a weed in a garden, 
but a pretty wild flower when in uncultivated ground. 
Still custom associates coarseness and rankness with 
the idea of a weed, just as we have used the word 
here. But the summer beauty of this plant will 
amply make amends for the coarseness of its spring 
attire. When in flower it is doubtful whether even 
the lily would be able to get a decisive vote in favor 
of its superiority, when the Queen of the Meadows 
was standing by. 

Besides the expressive common name of Queen 


of the Prairie, different writers call it Queen of the | 
Meadows,—and Riddell, the early Western botanist, | 


in his catalogue of Western plants, issued in 1834, 
refers to it as the “ Pride of the Prairie,” showing that 
under these familiar names the plant has been known 
for a long time to those who have observed the 
beauty of our common wild flowers. Some authors 


and it has 11,000 students. 
| the Mohammedan world, and they study Mussulman law, 


| that he has struck the original site of the tower of 


call our plant “ Meadow-sweet,” and Professor Gray 
and Dr. Chapman, in the works already cited, em- 
ploy this common name for the whole genus Spirza,— 
but this does not seem to be sanctioned by English 
usage. Drop-wort or sometimes goat’s-beard seems 
to be the favorite name for the genus, and “ Meadow- 
sweet” is confined to Spirza Ulmaria, and with 
which our present species is very closely allied. 

Spirea lobata affords a good illustration of a point 
brought prominently to the attention of scientific 
men by the late Professor Asa Gray—that there 
exists a remarkable relationship between the flora of 
that portion of the North American continent which 
lies east of the Mississippi, and Japan. In many 
cases precisely the same species are found in both 
places; and in other cases the species, though differ- 
ing, are so closely related that the boundaries be- 
tween them are very slight. A neighboring species 
to the one now in question, Spirza Aruncus, is 
identically the same in each locality, and Spirza 
palmata of Japan is so closely related to our Queen 
of the Prairies that the first impression, when the 
Japan species is first seen in flower, is that they are 
both the same, thougbh a critical examination shows 
good botanical distinctions. An interesting feature 
connected with these close relationships is that, 
where the species are identical in both countries, the 
localities in which they grow are similar; while 
where they are closer related, the conditions of 
growth are not quite the same. Thus, while ours 
affects low, grassy places, the Japan species is found 
in mountain regions. There are two deductions sug- 
gested by these facts. One is that there may have 
been at some period of the earth’s history a much 
closer connection by Jand between Japan and eastern 
North America than exists at the present time; and 
the little change in specific character, between the 
species to which this chapter is devoted and the 
Japan form suggests that a change in plants is in 
some respects due to the environment.—Meehans’ 
Monthly for October. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE largest university in the world is at Cairo, Egypt, 
They come from every part of 


history, theology, and other branches needed to confirm 
them in the faith of Mohammed. They sit on the floor of 
an enormous court and study aloud, and the Western 
visitor who calls on them during study hours may think 
Babel. 
—A dispatch from Haverhill, Mass., Tenth month 7 


| says: A memorial service was held this afternoon by the 


Haverhill Whittier Club at the birthplace of the poet in the 
East parish. Among those present were Lucy Larcom, 
William L. Garrison, ex-Governor and Mrs. Claflin, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, and Charles Dudley Warner. The exer- 
cises were held in the old kitchen, which had been made 
of the same size and appearance as in Whittier’s boyhood. 
Above the fire-place hung a picture of Whittier’s mother. 
The president of the Club, George C. How, welcomed the 
guests, and alluded to the event that suggested the memo- 
rial society. Miss Harriet O. Nelson, of Haverhill, read 
selections from “‘Snow Bound,” prefacing them with re- 
marks as to their fitness to the service held amidst the sur- 
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roundings which formed the setting of the poem. Other 
readings and addresses followed, and at their close the 
party drove back to the city, the visitors taking the late 
trains for home. 


—Laurel, Del., was visited by a strange electrical storm 
on the evening of the 8th instant. At & o'clock stars were 
shining brightly, and inside of fifteen minutes the night 
was dark as possible. A few minutes later a thunder and 
lightning storm raged, and this was soon followed by a vio- 
lent rain and hail storm. The hail stones were larger than 
marbles. In one hour from the time the storm was first 
noticed the stars were again shining brightly. 


—An account of electricity as a life saver comes from 
Scotland, where a man, while bathing, was seized with a 
cramp and sank, being two minutes below water. When 
rescued he was thought to be dead, but after two applica- 
tions of the electric current animation was restored. The 
current was passed between the nape of the neck and the 
heart. 


—A dispatch from London, Eighth month 7, to the 
‘‘Associated Press,’ says: A sharp and probably salutary 
shock has been given the highest social circles by the 
startling exposures in regard to the prevalence of drunken- 
ness among aristocratic women made by Lady Frederick 
Cavendish and the Duchess of Bedford, at the Church Con- 
gress. Lady Frederick Cavendish said that she had been 
recently staying at a country mansion where roomy dining- 
room chairs were still used, the seats of which were deeply 
curved to save the men from falling out after dinner; that 
although heavy drinking had been abandoned by the men, 
the women were becoming inveterate tipplers; that many 
women have r. course to “ pick-me-ups "’ at 11 a. m., brandy 
and soda during the day, wine at dinner, and “something 
hot ” at bedtime. 

The speaker protested especially against the new fashion 
of young women, and old ones, too, accompanying men to 
the smoking-room after dinner, and sharing not only the 
cigars but also the spirits. She said that a distinguished 
physician had assured her that many women who were liv- 
ing idle lives had consulted him for nervous symptoms, 
which revealed, in perfect unconsciousness on their part, a 
condition of alcoholism bordering on delirium tremens ; but 
that alcohol was not the only fashionable failing, as chloral, 
chlorodyne, and morphia were taken in secrecy in boudoirs, 
and were adding to the maladies of modern life. 

The Duchess of Bedford, taking up the theme, put the 
blame for these evils on the straining of nerve power, 
through the supposed exigent demands of society, until the 
nerves required a fillip. 


—Every New York dealer in foreign books intended 
for the use of immigrants find it necessary to keep a his- 
tory of the United States and a life of Washington in what- 
ever tongue is spoken by his customers, observes the New 
York Sun. These books are published in French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, Swedish, Danish, and the var- 
ious tongues of Central Europe. Prayer-books, Bibles, 
grammars, and dictionaries alone have a larger sale with 
immigrants. Such volumes are usually of foreign pub- 
lication. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
GREAT preparptions have been made for the celebration, at 
Chicago, on the 2lst (Sixth-day of the present week), of 
“Columbus Day,” by the dedication of the Exposition 
buildings, ete. President Harrison will not be present, 


but the members of his Cabinet, the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and many other officials, will be. 





THE situation of the President’s wife remains without 
much change, but the progress of her disease is continuous, 
as in like cases. The President spends much of his time 
with her, givin, only such attention to public business as 
is actually necessary. 

A DISPATCH says that leading business and professional 
men of Toronto have formed a political union club for the 
purpose of disseminating information throughout Canada 
in favor of a: nexation to the United States. 

ONLY a few cases of cholera are now reported in Ham- 
burg. The report on the 16th inst. was three new cases 
and three deaths. The disease hangs on at Buda-Pesth. 

THE Directors of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, have voted 19 to 1 to dissolve the relations existing 
between it and the Presbyterian General Assembly for the 
last 22 years. This is the institution in which Dr. Briggs 
is one of the professors, and the dissolution arises out of 
that controversy, though the trustees are also advised that 
they have no legal right to yield their corporate powers to 
the General Assembly, as they have been doing. 


GREAT STORMS and floods occurred in England at the 
close of last week. Most damage was done in Yorkshire, 
the floods there being declared “ the most scrious that have 


ever occurred in that country in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant.” 


A FURIOUS snow storm occurred in Colorado last week. 
The drifts were deep, and railroad travel was greatly de- 
layed. A dispatch from Denver, on the 16th, says a number 
of persons perished. Five additional cases were then re- 
ported. 


THE Governor of Kansas has applied to Major General 
Miles for acompany of United States cavalry to protect the 
citizens of Coffeyville from the remnant of the “ Dalton 
gang,” who recently attempted to rob the banks there. 


NOTICES. 

*,* First-day School Association Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the Association for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will be held at 15th and Racestreets, at 10 a. m., on Seventh- 
day, Eleventh month 5, 1892. 

LEwIs V. SMEDLEY, 


BLANCHE L. ey Clerks. 





*,.* A Temperance Conference will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house at Quakertown, Eleventh month 6, at 
2 p. m., under the care of the Abington branch of Philan- 
thropic Union Committee. By order of Committee. All 
are cordially invited. SaRAH C. JAMEs, Clerk. 





*,* The sub-committee on Colored People of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will 
meet at the meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, on Sixth 
month 29, at 10 a. m., for organization. A general attend- 
ance is earnestly requested. 

(The General Committee meets on the same day, at 
1.30 p. m.) 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee ‘to visit the smaller branches” will attend the meet- 
ing held at Germantown on First-day morning, Tenth 
month 23, at 10.30 o'clock. Friends and others are cordially 
invited to be present. Cuas. E. THomas, 

Clerk of the Committee. 





*,* The Universal Peace Union proposes to celebrate the 
four hundredth Anniversary of the Discovery of America, 
with a public meeting in Philadelphia, Tenth month 21, 
1892, 8 p.m.,in the lecture room of the Bible Christian 
Church, Park Avenue above Montgomery Avenue. A 
number of speakers are expected. Among them: P. M. 
Ayvad,an Armenian, of New York; Wm. 0. McDowell, 
of New Jersey. The public are cordially invited. 
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*.* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance | 


Workers of 17th street and Girard Avenue will be held at 
the meeting-house, 17th street and Girard Avenue, Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth month 28, at 8 o’clock. 

All are cordially invited to attend. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Western First-day 
School Union will be held at Doe Run meeting-house on 
Seventh-day, the 29th of Tenth, 1892, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

I, FRANK CHANDLER, } 


Lypta B. Watton, || “!eTks- 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held in the Cherry 
street end of Friends’ mecting-house, 15th and Race streets, 
on Third-day evening, Tenth month 25, 1892, at 8 o’clock. 
An interesting programme has been prepared. Short ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Prof. George L. Maris, Prof. 
William W. Birdsall, and D. Henry Wright. Papers will 
also be prepared by Joseph E. Haines and others. It is 
earnestly desired that we may have a full atte: dance. 

EwDARrD C. D1xon, Chairman of Committee. 


*,* Friends desiring to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, a redaced rate has been arranged for, by addressing R. 
B. Nicholson, Camden, N. J., for further information. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest  S. Government Food Report. 


Royal BakINnG PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8'., N. Y. 


| GUARANTEED 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
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found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- | 


ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 


say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 


character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers anawer an adver- 


tiser, please mention that they do ii upon seeing the | 


advertisement in this paper. 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 


Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


| trol. 


| 
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*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet in the meeting- 
house, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 29, at 1.30 o’clock p.m. The Sub-Committees 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, } Clerks 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND,} ~ ? 

*,* Any First-day schools having a surplus of advanced 
Lesson Leaves for the fourth quarter are requested to send 
them at once to Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Tenth month occurs as fol- 
lows: 

25. 

27. 

29. 


31. 


Western, London Grove, Pa. 
Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 

Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Nebraska, H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 


*,* The members of the Commiitee on Revision of Dis- 
cipline are informed that the prop sed meeting will be held 
on Tenth month 21 and 22. Postal card notices will be 
sent, as usual. 

RORERT M. JANNEY, } 
Clerks. 


MATILDA GARRIGUES, | 
of a Superior Quality 


The Furnish my of Goods in combination 


with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 
best recommendation. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
oO ° 
6% 


MORTGAGES 
(12% 


AND 


DEBENTURES 


PAYING 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURIT 


WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 

The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY, 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
8S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. Se 
Capital Paid Up. . : ; : $2,100,000.00 | CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
Surplus and Profits, ; ‘ 1,017,653.25 | 


| Interest allowed on Deposits. 


| Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
I nvestme nt S ecul iti 1eés Surety faraiehet for actinistrators and others. 





Vielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. | SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 
© PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES | JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
7 : OHN F. WIS, Vice-President. 
Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec, and T a 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
| a 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, a 
Tice. 3 Nicholas Brice, Chas.8.Hinchman, 8. Davis i, 
Vice-President. | Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. | A.Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
aa — | Thomas R Gill. John B. Love, 7 Cooper Shapley, 
Thos A.Gummey, John Lucas, J. Bolton on Winpenny, 


Well Designed 7 CYP ‘ 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. md eight cents for 100 samples. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll 


- meee Aa NEWMAN'S 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, GW Apr STORE 
WALL PAPERS, ee | 806 Market St. 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


irrors, . Pinteen, 


WINDOW SHADES. Frames, ee: 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 








THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actu ie; ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 








INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $2,000.000. 8U RPLUS, $2,000 000. 


‘tas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
ee ee re TEE “GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 


AGENT, ei and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
soe de en man COMPA NY ae ia Capital ana ey eh ael and apart from the as- 
For Insurances on Lives and Granti ng A nnuities. eal ae company. Income eollected and remitted. Interest 


NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
jenmigeiitietantniictnaaes for rent. 
LINDLEY SMYTH. President. WM. P HENRY, See. and Treas, _-__ The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
HENRY N. PAUL. Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass’t Sec, fered gratuitously 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass’t Treas. Gold and Silver Plate, j, Deota, Mortgages, etc., received for 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. safe-keeping under guaran 


PENN MUT sctrc'tgttch INSURANCE CO. 


Ur 1203 Boli-n. St 
This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE S a INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIonsa nd a& SURPLUS of over Two 
AND A HALF MiLuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


fou 


of 





